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ARTICLES 
MATRIX, MATTER, AND METHOD IN METAPHYSICS * 


HENRY VEATCH 


, IS A SCIENCE Which investigates being as being and the 


attributes which belong to this in virtue of its own nature. Now 
this is not the same as any of the so-called special sciences; for 
none of these others treat universally of being as being. They cut 
off a part of being and investigate the attributes of this part.” 

So Aristotle speaks at the beginning of Book Gamma of the 
Vetaphysics, and, as everyone knows, his characterization of the 
concern of metaphysics has proved to be as perplexing as perennial. 

Indeed, one might almost say that because it is in a way so un- 
exceptionable, that is the very reason it turns out to be so bafflingly 
unintelligible. Specifically, to focus upon just one of the charac- 
teristic difficulties, it would appear that Aristotle’s proposal of an 
investigation of being qua being promptly confronts us with a 
dilemma: if “being” in this connection is to be understood as that 
which is most universal in the sense of most abstract, it would 
seem to involve an abstraction from everything, thus leaving being 
equivalent to literally nothing. On the other hand, if “being” be 
understood as abstracting from, or leaving out, nothing at all, 
and hence as including everything, then any statement about being 
would presumably be an unwarranted determination and limitation 
of being. Or else it would be a sheer tautology, and as such wholly 
uninformative. 

Nevertheless, suppose that just for the moment we seize the 
second horn of the dilemma and boldly proclaim that in meta- 
physics we are concerned with being in the sense of everything. 
And after all, this does seem to fit in with Aristotle’s way of dis- 
tinguishing metaphysics from other sciences, in that these “cut off 


a part of being and investigate the attributes of that part,” whereas 


* The Presidential Address, delivered at the twelfth meeting of the 
Metaphysical Society of America, Clark University, March 17, 1961. 
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presumably metaphysics would be concerned not with a part but 
with the whole, with everything. Moreover, putting aside for the 
moment the obvious logical questions concerning the possibility 
of meaningful statements about being in the sense of everything, 
there are, it seems to me, certain other questions concerning what 
I should like to call, not very felicitously perhaps, the matriz of 
metaphysics—that is to say, its place of genesis and origin, its field 
of operations, as well as its continuing and ultimate point of 
reference. In other words, if metaphysics is concerned with just 
everything, where is one to find everything: where may one 
encounter it? 

Moreover, | propose to answer this question straight off, and 
before anyone has the chance to leap down my throat and throttle 
me with all sorts of questions about what one could possibly mean 
by queries concerning where one can find or encounter no less 
than everything. For I would suggest that where we encounter 
everything is right where we are; in our everyday lives, and in 
our everyday experience, just as human beings. Here, I would 
suggest, we do, or at least we may, encounter being whole, so to 
speak; being in its greatest fullness, at least for us; and being not 


merely from a particular angle or under a particular aspect or 
for a certain purpose, but being itself, in the concrete and without 
restriction. 


Yes, I am tempted at this point to seize upon Plato's celebrated 
image of the cave and crudely invert it for my own purposes. For 
many of you may no doubt be familiar with John Wild's recent 
ingenious inversion of the Platonic image,’ in which he high- 
handedly relegates modern scientists to the cave and then moves 
joyously out into the light of the sun, where he finds the whole 
company of the children of light made up principally of phenom- 
enologists, but containing also at least a sprinkling of genuine 
Kierkegaardian subjective thinkers. Now for my part | should 
like to invert the inversion of Prof. Wild and, in what I should 
care to think was a more Aristotelian fashion, to recognize that 
while Platonic mathematicians and Platonic dialecticians, and 


Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian Philos- 
ophy (Durham, N.C., 1959), pp. 61-70. 
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perhaps even modern physicists as well, are would-be fugitives 
from the cave into what they consider to be the regions of light, 
the fact remains that where being is to be found is, for better or for 
worse, in the cave and only in the cave. 

More specifically, in thus trying to take as the very matrix of 
metaphysics our simply being here in the everyday world of men, 
[ might turn for a kind of support to the authority of M. Merleau- 
Ponty, expressed in a most significant passage in the preface to his 
Phénoménologie de la Perception: 


The first instruction which Husserl gave phenomenology at its begin- 
ning—that it be a “descriptive psychology” or a return “to things 
themselves” is first of all the disavowal of science.... Every- 
thing | know of the world, even through science, I know from a 
point of view which is mine or through an experience of the world 
without which the symbols of science would be meaningless. The 
whole universe of science is built upon the lived world, le monde 
vécu; and if we wish to conceive science itself with rigor, while 
exactly appreciating its sense and significance, we must first re- 
awaken this experience of the world, for science is its second expres- 
sion. Science does not have and will never have the same kind of 
being that the perceived world has, for the simple reason that science 
is a determination or an explanation of that world.... To return 
to things themselves is to return to this world as it is before knowl- 
edge and of which knowledge always speaks, and with regard to 
which all scientific determination is abstract, referential and 
dependent, just as is geography with regard to the landscape where 
we first learned what a forest is, or a prairie or a river.” 


Moreover, this same recognition, so forcefully articulated by 
Merleau-Ponty, that no scientific universe, however sophisticated 


and elaborate and seemingly all-embracing it may be, can be a 
substitute for, or replace, or displace, the lived world of every day 

this same recognition would seem to emerge in the very different 
philosophical context of so-called linguistic philosophy, where the 
current fashion seems to be to argue that no artificial or ideal lan- 
guage, however elaborately articulated or subtly constructed it may 
be, can ever replace, or be a substitute for, or a way of escape from, 
the all-embracing and inescapable meta-linguistic context of 
ordinary language. 


2 Phénoménologie de la Perception, Foreword, trans. Alice Koller 
(mimeographed, n.d.), pp. 2, 3, 4. 
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Nevertheless, putting aside such appeals to and confirmation 
by current authorities and fashions in philosophy, what further can 
be said about this everyday world, where, as we have suggested, 
we encounter everything, and which for that reason we have 


advanced as being the matrix of metaphysics? For thus far we 


have suggested little more than that this matrix of metaphysics, 


this region or locus of being qua being, is total rather than partial, 
concrete rather than abstract, thick rather than thin, ultimate 
rather than derivative—and all this presumably simply by way of 
contrast to the universe, or perhaps universes, of the special 
sciences. 

But at once you will rejoin with a whole host of questions. 
For instance, is this matrix of metaphysics, this region of being 
qua being, structured and articulated, or is it so perfectly concrete 
and total that any determination of it must be a negation, and any 
description and articulation of it an abstraction, in the manner of, 
and pointing toward, the special sciences rather than metaphysics ? 
Similarly, does not this very contrast of the lived world with the 
scientific universe, of the cave with the seeming world of light, of 
the region of being qua being with the fields of the special sciences 

does not all this imply limitation rather than totality, a concern 
with something rather than with everything? 

To meet such questions, I propose first of all to single out one 
particular mark or note of the everyday world of being, which, it 
seems to me, more than anything else qualifies it to be the matrix 
of metaphysics. That is what for want of a better term I shall call 
its practical, or perhaps better its existential, inescapability. And 
what I mean by this is that whatever our philosophical theories or 
scientific constructions may be, we none-the-less continue to live 
and be in the everyday world of men and things; of changes, of 
times, of seasons; of causes and effects; of motive forces, and 
inertial resistance; of relative permanence and unmistakable flux; 
of determinateness and indeterminateness; of capacities and in- 
capacities; of possibilities and actualities; of necessities and con- 
tingencies; of birth and death, sickness and health, happiness and 
misery; of being, and being something; of being this, and not 
being that; of acting and suffering; of knowing and not know- 
ing, etc. 
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In short, returning to the Aristotelian formula of being qua 
being, I should now like to offer the following interpretation or 
gloss upon it: being qua being is simply the being from which we 
cannot escape or emerge or extricate ourselves; and vice versa, 
where being is thus inescapable and ineliminable and undeniable 
and inevitable, is simply the region of being qua being. Nor is 
there any way in which we can extricate ourselves from, or turn 
our backs on, or cease to be in, this all-encompassing, ubiquitous 
world of everyday living and being. Intellectually, it is true, we 
can assert, if you will, that time is unreal; and doubtless we can 
get ourselves really to believe such a thing. Likewise, we can 
analyze the entire external world into Berkeleyan ideas, or mere 


phenomena, or perhaps sense data. Or we can deny the many in 


favor of the one. We can atomize personal identity, dismiss sub- 
stance as a something-I-know-not-what, effectively demonstrate 
that body cannot possibly act on mind or mind on body, and 
prove that the idea of necessary connection is without any original. 
But still, however much we may become convinced of such theories 
and constructions, can we live them? To paraphrase Hume, when 
one plays backgammon with one’s friends, one simply cannot be— 
and being itself cannot be—what presumably either oneself or 
being must be, in the light of one’s own theories and intellectual 
convictions. 

Nor would it seem to be otherwise with modern scientific 
theories and constructions than what we have just suggested is the 
case with so many of the more traditional philosophical specula- 
tions: the divorce between one’s theories and one’s being, be- 
tween what one thinks as a scientist and how one lives as a human 
being—this divorce is just as patent in the case of the modern 
physicist, say, as it was in the case of David Hume, the sceptical 
doubter, and David Hume, the player of backgammon. The 
modern physicist, for instance, may occupy himself professionally 
with a world of space-time, of quanta of energy, of relative in- 
determinacies of position and momentum in microscopic particles, 
of curious complementarities of wave and particle theories, etc. 
And yet the same physicist, just as a human being, cannot but live 
in the same everyday world as the rest of us; the world of ordinary 
persons and things, of eating and sleeping, of working and playing, 
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of voting in elections, of conversing with friends, of buying 
cigarettes, and perhaps even of taking down storm windows come 
springtime. 

Yes, there is a passage in Marcel which sounds at first almost 
obscurantist, but which turns out to be rather strangely true, just 
because it is so obviously true: 


The rationalists have insisted at length, and in a rather laborious 
way, on the absurdity of clinging to the traditional notions of an 
absolute ‘height’ and an absolute ‘depth,’ a real ‘up’ and a real 
‘down,’ in a world that has been enlightened by mathematical physics. 
But strangely enough, it is the rationalists who in the end seem simple- 
minded; they fail, it seems, to grasp that there are categories of lived 
experience that cannot be transformed by any scientific discoveries, 
even those of an Einstein. We feel the earth below us, we see the 
sky above; the ways of expressing ourselves that derive from that 
situation could be changed only if the actual mode of our insertion 
into the universe could be changed; and there is no chance at present 
of that. * 


Now as I see it, the significance for metaphysics of the sort of 


thing Marcel is here calling attention to, is that it may suggest a 


certain way of warranting or testing metaphysical truths which, 
in certain respects at least, is comparable to Aristotle’s proposed 
warrant for the law of contradiction. For just as Aristotle’s 
warrant consisted in showing that anyone who would deny the law 
of contradiction must nevertheless assume it in his very attempt 
to deny it, so also I would like to argue that anyone who intel- 
lectually denies or disregards the being of the everyday world must 
nevertheless assume it—if not intellectually or theoretically, then 
at least practically and existentially; and in terms of his own 
living and being; and, I would even add, in terms of his own 
thinking just as a human being. 

Still, let’s see how this suggested principle of metaphysics, 
according to which being qua being is identified with being as 
practically or existentially inescapable and undeniable—how this 
principle actually works out concretely and specifically as a sort 
of test or criterion of the soundness or unsoundness of metaphysical 
pronouncements. And to begin with, suppose we consider a kind 


* The Mystery of Being (Henry Regnery Co.: Chicago, 1950), vol. I, 
p. 41. 
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of account of being which, while it may not be identified with any 
one thinker or even school in the present day, nevertheless follows 
a readily recognizable line; one with which everyone nowadays is 
familiar, and many perhaps are most sympathetic. Thus, suppose 
it be said that the being of things—assuming it to be permissible 
to use such an expression—is inseparable or indistinguishable from 
the language which we use to talk about being. Indeed, suppose 
that it be further contended that any effort that may be made to 
consider things as they are in themselves, as contrasted with things 
as they are in the language we use in order to talk about them— 
any effort of this sort and pointing in this direction is at best hope- 
less, and at worst meaningless and unintelligible. 

Moreover, as a more or less crude exemplification of such an 
attitude, one might consider a highly suggestive and really very 
charming essay by the physicist, Werner Heisenberg.“ Heisenberg 
is talking about different scientific systems, Ptolemaic, Newtonian, 
Einsteinian, etc. And he remarks that in a sense there is really 
nothing wrong with Ptolemaic astronomy. On the contrary, such 
an astronomy is not only unimpeachable; it quite literally cannot 
be improved upon when it comes to navigation in the Mediter- 
ranean. But of course, we are no longer concerned just with 
navigation in the Mediterranean. And as our concerns are 
extended, the scientific language that sufficed in one context no 
longer suffices for these new and different concerns of ours. And 
so it is that Newtonian astronomy becomes a far more adequate 
system, when it is an affair of circumnavigating the globe, as con- 
trasted with navigation merely within the Mediterranean. And 
similarly, quantum physics proves to be far more adequate than 
Newtonian physics when it becomes a question of dealing not 
simply with macroscopic phenomena, but rather with subatomic 
events and happenings. 

Moreover, the thrust of what Heisenberg seems to be saying 
is not that quantum mechanics is necessarily better than Newtonian 
mechanics or that Ptolemaic astronomy is inferior to Newtonian 
astronomy. father, it’s all a matter of range and scope, each 


* “Recent Changes in the Foundations of Exact Science,” in 
Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science (London, 1952), pp. 11 ff. 
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system and each scientific language being sufficient and proper, so 
long as it does not seek to extend itself beyond its appropriate 
range. In this sense, the one system or the one language does not 
so much displace or supplant the other, as it rather supplements or 
complements it, the two being designed for different ranges. It’s 
a matter of complementarity, in short. 

But now, having thus briefly articulated this type of meta- 
physical view which would associate being so intimately with the 
language or languages which we use to talk about being, it is not 
hard to imagine what the supposed implications of such a view 
would be with respect to our general contention that being qua 
being is to be met with and encountered simply in the everyday 
world. For we shall be told the everyday world is simply the 
world of everyday language. Yes, if you wish, it is perhaps even 
the world of Aristotelian language; of substance and accident, of 
form and matter, of the four causes, of act and potency, of being 
and essence, etc. And yet such a language is far from being the 
proper language of metaphysics, the language for talking about 
being qua being—such a language, we shall be told, has only a 
limited range, viz. the range simply of the everyday world. Hence 
no sooner does one move out beyond this narrow range to consider 
the sorts of questions that arise in the further ranges of physics, 
chemistry, biology, and modern science generally, than quite 
different languages become appropriate. 

In other words, this criticism merely exploits that difficulty 
which we mentioned earlier according to which, in trying to con- 
fine being qua being to the everyday world and to the lived world, 
as contrasted with the world of science, we would thereby appear to 
be limiting being only to a certain sphere, and not considering 
being as total and all-embracing, as being qua being, in other 
words. 


Moreover, it is in a somewhat similar vein—albeit from out of 
a quite different philosophical context from Heisenberg’s—that 


M. Merleau-Ponty, whom we quoted so approvingly earlier, would 
appear to push his “return to things themselves” and his quest for 
the lived world, le monde vécu. For in his eyes, not only does the 
world of science not have “the same kind of being that the 
perceived world has,” but equally the common sense world, the 
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world that we have called the everyday world—this, too, is in its 
own way but a “determination or an explanation” of the lived 
world. It, too, involves determinations which, with reference to 
the lived world, are “abstract, referential, and dependent.” It, 
too, just does not “have the same kind of being that the perceived 
world has.” In other words, for Merleau-Ponty the lived world is 
a pre-predicative, pre-objective world; it is the world as it is 


before knowledge, and of which knowledge always speaks. 


Nevertheless, plausible as considerations such as these may 


seem, can they meet that particular test of metaphysical genuine- 
ness or authenticity thai we have been proposing? Can one 
actually live and behave—if I may thus rather forcibly convert an 
intransitive verb into a transitive one—such convictions which 
would make all being or reality that is in any way structured and 
articulated and ordered, radically relative to our human language 
forms, or to our categories of understanding, or to the free 
projects of human Dasein? To see that one cannot do this, and 
that it is impossible practically, and in terms of one’s being and 
living, to emerge or escape from the everyday world, structured 
and articulated in the largely Aristotelian fashion that it seems to 
me that it is—to see this I suggest that we consider but one 
example, an example that presents itself almost immediately follow- 
ing certain of those sentences which we quoted earlier from 
Merleau-Ponty. For having so effectively argued that any articu- 
lated universe, be it that of science or that of common sense, is but 
a “determination or an explanation” of the lived world and hence 
is “abstract, referential, and dependent” with respect to it, Merleau- 
Ponty goes on to observe: “I am not a ‘living being’ or even a 
‘man’ or even a ‘mind’, with all the characteristics which zoology, 
social anatomy or experimental psychology recognize by these 
products of nature or of history: I am the absolute source.” * Now 
| ask you, even for a Frenchman, and even for a Frenchman who 
professes and looks down upon the world from such an academic 
pinnacle as the College de France, would it not be going just a 
little bit far for such a man to act and behave and live as if he were 
the absolute source? Intellectually, he may believe this, of course; 


Up cil p 3 
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and philosophically, the proposal makes for an unusually fascinat- 
ing and fecund line of philosophical speculation. But practically 
and humanly speaking, can Merleau-Ponty, or anyone else, really 
take it to be so? When he plays backgammon with his friends— 
supposing a Frenchman ever to do such a thing—does he really 
and consistently take himself for the absolute source? If he did, 
I am sure that this would not only break up the game, but his 
friendships as well. 

And more generally, | would suggest that of the multiple 
variants on Kant’s Copernican Revolution, be it Cassirer’s or 
Heidegger's or Wittgenstein’s, or whosoever else—none of these, 
I would submit, can meet our proposed test of metaphysical 
authenticity. For each and all of these philosophical enterprises in 
Copernican Revolution have the effect of moving the human subject 
into a humanly untenable and unlivable position. To be sure, for 
the somewhat limited purposes of, say, justifying Newtonian 
physics, or of arousing the human individual to the responsibilities 
of his own freedom, or of making plausible the apparent legitimacy 


and even requirement of alternative language systems, these 


various Copernican proposals, if we may so term them, are 
exceedingly useful and fruitful, not to say ingenious. But consid- 
ered as metaphysics, i.e. considered as accounts of being qua 
being, they fail to capture being in its existential inescapability- 
being as we know it in living it and being it. 

Very well, then; so to conceive the matrix of metaphysics 
would seem at the same time to commit us to a certain conception 
of the matter and stuff of metaphysics. More specifically, as I see 
it, on such a view, the stuff and sense of metaphysics—though 
many might suspect it to be no more than the stuff and nonsense 
of metaphysics—-will consist in understanding being more or less 
after the manner of traditional Aristotelian realism. To be is to be 
a substance, or a quantity or quality or an activity or a relation or 
what not of a substance; to be is to be either actually thus and so, 
or perhaps only able to be or capable of being thus and so; to be 
is to be ordered to a certain characteristic perfection or completion, 
or else to be actually complete and perfect, évredéyera ; to be is to 
have a sufficient reason for one’s being; to be is both to be and to 
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be something; to be is to be what one is and not something 
else; etc., etc. 

Now each and all of those somewhat stilted and awkward- 
sounding phrases represent but so many attempts at putting into 
formulas the salient features and traits of the being of our everyday 
world—“the world loved by children and described by their 
philosopher, Aristotle,” as Prof. Balz is reported to have been 
wont to say,—a characterization which doubtless falls short of 
being either accurate or just so far as Aristotle is concerned, but 
which may well serve to point up the childishness of at least one 
of the presidential addresses delivered before the M.S.A. 

But be this as it may, there is one rather interesting and even 
questionable feature of what might be called the manner and 
method of metaphysics, as this is reflected in these same formulas 
that are designed to express the being of our everyday lived world. 
For in the currently hostile and comparatively anti-metaphysical 
environment of present day English and American philosophy, the 
question is almost certain to be asked whether such metaphysical 
formulas—i.e., such supposed truths about being—are to be 
regarded as being analytic truths or synthetic truths, necessary 
truths or contingent truths, logical truths or factual truths. 

Nor will anyone fail to recognize that a question of this sort 
merely reflects the current tendency to try to understand the 
nature of metaphysics—or of any other discipline, for that matter, 
be it mathematics or science or what not—not in terms of its 
peculiar and distinctive subject matter, but rather in terms of the 
logical character of the language in which it is expressed. Like- 
wise, no one will fail to recognize the motivation behind such a 
question. For it is a common presupposition of a great deal of 
contemporary philosophizing that all truths (and, mutatis mutan- 
dis, all inferences) must be either analytic or synthetic. 

Moreover, if a truth is analytic, then it is held to be necessary, 
a priori certain, and such that its opposite would be simply in- 
conceivable and even self-contradictory. At the same time, such 
analytic truths are considered to have purchased their necessity and 
certainty at the price of being purely formal, non-factual, and 
completely uninformative. And such indeed, is precisely the 


character of the truths of mathematics and logic—or at least, so 
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we are told. On the other hand, and by way of contrast, synthetic 
truths are held to be factual and informative, but at the cost of 
being contingent rather than necessary, a posteriori rather than a 
priori, and dubitable rather than certain. And such is the charac- 
ter of all scientific truths—again, so we are told. 

Where, then, do the truths of metaphysics fit into the picture? 
Well, we need hardly be told that the point of the original question 
was simply to show that the truths of metaphysics don’t fit into 


the picture at all. For that is just the trouble with metaphysical 


statements, on the current view: they try to have the best of both 
worlds, to be both necessary and factual, both a priori certain and 
informative, both truths of reason and truths of fact. And yet 
such attempts at having your cake and eating it too just will not 
get by, at least not in logic, however much in metaphysics one may 
think one can get by with it by simply blinking the exigencies of 
logic; no statement can possibly be at the same time both analytic 
and synthetic, both a logical truth and a factual truth. And if 
such a ruling seems to be severe to the point of not just confining 
metaphysics, but of actually annihilating it, then so much the 
worse for metaphysics. 

Now to the substance of this charge that metaphysical state- 
ments—or at least most of them—pretend, in the very nature of 
the case, to be both necessary and factual, both such that their 
opposites are self-contradictory * and at the same time informative 

to this charge we shall readily plead guilty on behalf of meta- 
physics. But to the consequence, that metaphysics is thereby 
rendered illegitimate and that metaphysical truths, so far from 
being truths, are to be ruled out as being simply logically or se- 
mantically improper statements—this consequence we should like 
to try to rebut as vigorously as possible. 

First, then, that metaphysical statements—at least many of 
them or most of them—put themselves forward as being both 
necessary truths and truths about being—this would seem evident 
both in the nature of the case and in the light of specific examples. 
It is evident in the nature of the case, simply because questions of 


what and of why, when they are aimed at finding out what being 


® This statement we shall wish to qualify somewhat in the sequel 
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is and what the causes of being are—these are obviously questions 
about being and about facts and about what is the case; but they 
are also questions which can only be answered ultimately in state- 
ments that involve necessity. For that something is what it is, or 
that it is , or is the way it is, on such and such grounds and through 
such and such causes—can scarcely be statements of fact to the 
exclusion of all necessity. This character of metaphysical state- 
ments as being alike necessary and factual is equally evident if we 
but consider specific examples. For instance, take Leibniz’s 
celebrated contention—one that is still operative today among the 
partisans of a logical atomism—that if there are composites there 
must be simples." Clearly this is advanced as being a necessary 
truth, and yet at the same time it is equally clear that with the 
affirmation of the antecedent, Leibniz wants to conclude that there 
are simples in fact. Or again, consider a metaphysical statement 
of a more Aristotelian character: in order for “a” to become “b,” 
it must be “b” in potency. Or as further examples: contingent 
facts presuppose adequate causes; all choices are choices of the 
good, either real or apparent; being involves both being and being 
something; there can be no such thing as change, as contrasted 
with mere succession, without there being something that changes. 

Nor are further examples necessary. For it should be only too 
apparent by now that this entire effort, which I have been trying 
to represent as being not atypical of metaphysics—this effort to 
somehow merge necessary truth and factual truth is but a 
manifestation of a still deeper-seated determination to find the 
locus and ground of necessity and universality and of intelligibility 
generally, right in being and in fact itself. As contrasted with the 
more extreme forms of both nominalism and realism—to shift the 
setting and context of the question slightly—the concern that we 
are here presenting as a characteristically metaphysical concern is 
one of keeping the intelligible and the real, the necessary and the 
factual, the universal and the particular, somehow together and not 
wholly distinct and separate, and so that never the twain shall 


* “And there must be simple substances, since there are compounds; 
for a compound is nothing but a collection or aggregatum of simple things.” 
The Monadology, p. 2. 
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meet—at least not ontologically, however much they may meet 
and merge phenomenally, or phenomenologically, or by dint of 
some Copernican revolution in philosophy. 

Very well, then, the questions as to the possibility of meta- 
physics that are raised by so many contemporary analytic philos- 
ophers, or linguistic or logical analysts, or whatever you want to 
call them, are really questions as to the very intelligibility of being 
itself. Moreover, they are serious questions, and the logical or 


linguistic considerations on which they turn must be faced up to 


quite honestly. Reduced to their very lowest terms, it seems to me 
that such considerations come down to something like this. If 
metaphysical truths, or any truths for that matter, are to be 
necessary truths, then that must mean that they are truths the 
opposite of which would be self-contradictory. But what sort of a 
truth would this be? Well, for its opposite to be self-contradictory 
must mean that such an opposite is presumably of the form “A is 
non-A.” For this, or something analogous to it or reducible to it, 
must be what one means by something's being self-contradictory. 
But if the opposite of a necessary truth must needs be of the form 
“A is non-A,” then such a necessary truth can only be of the form 
“A is A°—in other words, a pure tautology. 

Moreover, for us to know that a tautology is true or that a 
contradiction is false, we need to know nothing of the specific 
content of the propositions involved, i.e., we need to know nothing 
of the specific things, entities, happenings, or qualities that the 
propositions in question profess to be about. Instead, it is by their 
form alone that we can tell whether statements that are tautologies 
are true, or those that are contradictions are false. In other words, 
to know that a statement of the form “A is A” is true or that one of 
the form “A is not A” is false, we need to know nothing what- 
soever of the world or of the things in it; rather it depends simply 
on the form of the statement or proposition. In other .words, 
what seems to be involved here is a mere logical truth or linguistic 
truth, a truth in which, to paraphrase Quine, only the logical 
words occur essentially, all others vacuously. 

But now, if the truth of a tautology (or the falsity of a 
contradiction) does not depend on the content of the proposition 
—indeed, does not depend on anything whatever in the real world 
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—then such a truth could hardly be a truth about the real world, or 
even a truth about anything at all. Rather, it’s a mere formal 
truth, vacuous and uninformative. “All black cats are black” tells 
us nothing about black cats; nor do we convey any information 
about the weather—to use a most celebrated example—when we 
say it rains or it doesn’t rain. 

In the light of such an analysis, then, it is easy to round on the 
supposed necessary truths of metaphysics and to show that they 
are nothing but tautologies, which, so far from informing us about 
being qua being or the natura rerum, inform us of nothing at 
all. Indeed, “If there are composites, there must be simples” 
would appear to be on all fours with “If he is a younger son, he is 
a brother’; or “All change involves a something that changes” 
with “All bachelors are male.” 

Nor would it seem to do much good to protest that the 
metaphysical statements in these comparisons do really seem to be 
saying something, whereas “If he is a younger son, he is a 
brother” or “All bachelors are male’ are patently no more than 
verbal or linguistic truths. For only a little reflection suffices to 
show that in both cases alike the test or criterion of the truths’ 
necessity is just the same. Thus, why do we say that all bachelors 


are male? Because to say anything else would be tantamount to 


saying that a bachelor was not a bachelor; it being simply a part 
of the meaning or definition of the word “bachelor” that such a 
person be male. It’s thus really tantamount to saying that a 
bachelor is a bachelor; or a better analogy might be with the 
statement “All black cats are black.” 


Nor is the necessity of “If there are composites, there are 
simples” any different in kind. For to consider this a necessary 
truth is to consider that its opposite is self-contradictory. And on 
what grounds can one suppose that it is self-contradictory to 
assert that composites might exist without simples? Presumably, 
the only ground is that it is a part of the very meaning of the word 
“composite” that a composite should be composed ultimately of 
simples. Hence a composite that was not composed of simples 
just wouldn’t be a composite. In other words, for a metaphysical 
statement, or any other statement for that matter, to be necessary 
in the sense that its opposite is self-contradictory, can only mean 
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that the statement itself is a bare tautology, telling us no more than 
that A is A, and conveying no information at all. 

Apparently, then, whatever may be true of life, it would 
certainly seem to be true of metaphysics, that it is “but a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” And yet 
before we write off metaphysics completely, [ wonder if its utter 
annihilation and thorough devastation at the hands of analytically 
minded philosophers may not be shown to have been due to a 
curious, but none-the-less rather simple, confusion—a confusion, 
dare I add, which is but logical in character! For, as I see it, the 
effort to reckon all necessary truths as mere tautologies rests on a 
confuSi6n of the character of one’s logical tool or instrument—in 
this case the sentence or proposition—with the character of what 
such a proposition is about. Or as | might rather prefer to put it, 
a confusion of the character of one’s intentional instrument with 
the character of the object intended. 

Thus why may not one look at the matter in this way? Take 
an ordinary categorical proposition of the traditional Aristotelian 
subject-predicate type, and suppose one asks about the various 
ways in which the predicate concept may be regarded as being 
related to the subject in such propositions. In all likelihood, the 
answer one would get would be that either the predicate is 
analytically contained in the subject, or its relation to the subject 
is no more than synthetic. But it does seem to me that the analytic- 
synthetic distinction is not merely over-simple in this connection; 
it is downright misleading. In place of it, suppose we consider 
the older doctrine of the predicables, according to which the pred- 
icate concept will be either the genus, the differentia, the species, 
the property, or the accident of the subject. Taking just the first 


four of these, we may say that in each case the predicate expresses 
what the subject is, and the relation of subject to predicate is but 
the relation of something to its own “what,” to what it is, either 
essentially, or at least in virtue of its nature or essence.* 


Clearly, though, nothing can be other than what it is 
essentially. Hence the assertion that S is P, if it involve any one of 
these four senses of predicability, is, in form at least, a tautology, 


»., in the case of the so-called “properties.” 
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or, as I should prefer to say, a relation of identity; viz., S is its 
own “what”; it is what it is. For this reason, to say “Socrates is 
a man,” or “Socrates is rational,” or likewise to say that “Man is 
rational,” or “Man is an animal’—in any one of these cases, the 
assertion, if it be true, asserts what is necessarily the case, for 
neither Socrates nor any human being can possibly be other than 
what he is. Indeed, to suppose otherwise would be simply self- 
contradictory. 

But now note that even granting all this, it does not seem to 
follow that such statements could not be false. Men, after all, 
might not be rational; our understanding as to what human 
nature is or involves might quite conceivably have been mistaken 
all along. Yes, it is even conceivable that Socrates was perhaps 
not really a human being either, but a god, maybe, or maybe just 
a kind of torpedo fish. For that matter, just because a predicable 
relationship is an essential one, or if you will a necessary one, or a 
relation of identity, or whatever you want to call it—that certainly 
does not mean that propositions involving such a relationship 
could not be false, that they could only be true. 


But how does one explain this? Is it not really rather simple? 
The logical relationship that holds between the subject and pred- 
icate in a given proposition is not the relationship which that 
proposition intends or asserts to be the case in reality. Thus I may 


assert that men are rational or that they are animals, and I may 


assert this as being necessary and as being what men are essentially 
and necessarily. Yes, | can even mean or intend that for a man 
to be human and at the same time not rational would be 
tantamount to a human being’s being human and also not human. 
That is, | would suppose that any such state of affairs as that of a 
person's being human and not being rational would be a down- 
right contradictory state of affairs. And yet | could perfectly well 
be mistaken; this might not be what human beings are at all, | 
could be just plain wrong as to what men are essentially or neces- 
sarily. In other words, the assertion of a necessity, the assertion 
that something has to be a certain way or otherwise a flat con- 
tradiction would prevail—this sort of assertion can perfectly well 


be false. Not only that, but in making such an assertion of neces- 
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sity, I clearly recognize that I might be wrong—or if I don't, 
God help me! 

On the other hand, and at the same time, in any such assertion 
of necessity, the logical form or structure of my assertion is a rela- 
tion of identity; the S-term, in being related to the P, is being 
related simply to what I take S to be, to what I consider S is. The 
relation of S to P is really no more than a relation of S$ to S$, or so 
it would seem. And yet in using such a relation of identity or 
such a tautology as the instrument of my assertion, what I thereby 
assert is not any such identity or tautology in fact or in reality. Or 
to put it rather more crudely and simply, while I may use a relation 
of subject to predicate in order to make an assertion, what | 
thereby assert is clearly no mere relation of subject to predicate. 
Accordingly, the necessity which is the object of my assertion is 
one in regard to which I can perfectly well be mistaken; nor must 
any such real necessity, or necessity in fact, be confused with what 
might be called the tautological character of the form in which I 
make the assertion. 

Of course, it is always possible to shift the object of one’s 
assertion from an object in first intention to an object in second 
intention, and then one will be concerned only with what might 
be called the purely tautological character of the logical form or 
structure of one’s assertion. For instance, to use as an illustration 
our earlier example from Leibniz: “If there are composites, there 
must be simples.” Now, taking this as a metaphysical statement 
which purports to assert a real necessity or necessity in fact, viz. 
that there cannot be such things as composites without there being 
simples, then this statement is one in respect to which I might well 
be mistaken. To be sure, I may not be too clear as to just how 
there might be composites without simples; and yet it is con- 
ceivable that there might be something in the nature of the case 
here that I had overlooked or was mistaken about. After all, 
Aristotle’s dictum that a magnitude is infinitely divisible but not 
infinitely divided offers at least a hint as to how there might 


possibly be actual compounds without there being actual simples. 


On the other hand, shifting my intention from possible real 
composites and simples to the mere word “composite” or the mere 
concepts of “composite” and “simple,” then the situation changes 
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immediately. Now the sentence “If there are composites, there 


must be simples” could of course never be false, simply because the 


sentence does not do more than express the way I am using 
the words “composite” and “simple,” or the way I have 
chosen to define these concepts. Here there is not just an 
identity or tautology in the form of my assertion, but an actual 
assertion of an identity and a tautology; and as such it is clearly 
a mere linguistic or logical truth, simply because it is an assertion 
of no more than a linguistic or logical connection between subject 
and predicate in a sentence or proposition. Little wonder that it 
. should tell us nothing, or give us no information about the world. 

But with this, it would seem that we had surely drawn the 
sting from much of the currently fashionable criticism directed 
against metaphysics. For in maintaining that metaphysical state- 
ments, in “their vaulting ambition” of wanting to be necessary 
truths, o’erleap themselves and fall into mere uninformative 
tautologies—in maintaining this, the latter-day critics of meta- 
physics have committed what would seem to be a rather elementary 
logical blunder. They have confused the character of that which 
metaphysical statements are about with the character of the logical 
form in which such statements are couched and made. Of course, 
the bare form of any statement that involves an essential predicable 
relationship of predicate to subject will be a form that involves a 
relating of that subject to itself or to what it is. In this sense, it 
will be formally a relation of something to itself, a kind of relation 
of identity, in other words. And yet this does not mean that what 
one asserts in using such a form to make a statement is no more 
than the “S-is-itself” or the “S-is-what-it-is” relation in which that 
statement is formulated or propounded. Furthermore, while the 
assertion of a mere identity or tautology is most assuredly an 
assertion which cannot be false, the use of such a relation of 
identity or tautology in order to assert a real necessity in things is 
something else again, and something which certainly can be false. 

“And yet,” you may say, “just how can one tell in a given 
case just which one has, an assertion of a tautology or of a meta- 
physical necessity? Or better, just how can one be sure that the 
necessity which one attributes to things, when one asserts the 
‘what’ of a thing or the ‘why’ of a thing, is anything more than 
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the mere linguistic or logical necessity of one’s verbal definitions 
and the way one uses words? For instance, when one feels the 
force of that supposed metaphysical necessity which Leibniz is 
contending for when he says, ‘If there are composites, there must 


be simples,’ how does one know but what such necessity amounts 


to no more than the purely tautological necessity of using the word 
‘composite’ in such a way that it involves ‘being composed of 
simples’ as a part of its very meaning?” 

Alas, there is no way of knowing for certain and in every case 
the source and kind of necessity that is involved in one’s assertions. 
There just is no infallible criterion for distinguishing metaphysical 
necessity from mere tautological necessity. But so what? True, 
the fallibility of all criteria of distinction in such cases can only 
mean that a priori speculation in metaphysics, the sort of thing 
which Kant called dogmatism, is ruled out for good and all. But 
it does not mean that the distinction itself is not a valid one, or 
that metaphysics or metaphysical necessity themselves are to be 
ruled out for good and all. On the contrary, why might not one 
say that such metaphysical necessity, as contrasted with mere 
logical or linguistic necessity, is to be found only there where one 
also finds that practical or existential inescapability of being itself, 
of which we spoke in the first part of this paper, and which we 
should now like to come back to as being the only proper matrix 
from out of which and within which the necessary truths of meta- 
physics can find their origin, their locus, and their continued 
sustenance ? 


Indiana University. 





THE ORIGIN OF “METAPHYSICS” 
ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST 


oo TERM or title “metaphysics,” * as is well known, does not 
appear in those Aristotelian texts that have come down to us 
under the summary title of Metaphysics.* Hence the question 


has been raised regarding the historical origin of this unusual 
title. The traditional and routinized answer, in substance, is the 
following: When ordering, arranging, shelving or listing the 
various Aristotelian writings, the grammarian or _ librarian 
Andronicus of Rhodes (first half of the first century B.C.) came 
upon a “collection” of tracts or treatises which he was unable to 
identify or name by a collective title.” Out of embarrassment, and 
lacking any definite lead, he mechanically listed or shelved this 
collection after the Physics or the books on Physics. Hence the 
designation [7%] pet [7%] puotx [ 8{8Xca]——“the books which [in the 
list (or, on the shelf) of Aristotelian works] follow the books on 
Physics.” Only at a later date was this originally accidental title 
essentially related to the content of this collection and, accordingly, 
changed to plain pezapuerxz,* signifying, as it were, that science 
which is “beyond” or “behind” or “transcending” or “at the 


' Aristotle himself used the terms towty gthosogia (first philosophy 


Seohoyxh or simply gogia. See A. Mansion, “Philosophie Premiére, Philo- 
sophie Seconde et Métaphysique chez Aristote,” Revue Philosophique de 
Louvain, vol. LVI, pp. 165-221 (1958). 

2 As to the many problems connected with Aristotle's Metaphysics see 
\.-H. Chroust, “The Composition of Aristotle's Metaphysics,” The New 
Scholasticism, vol. XXVII, pp. 58-100 (1954). 

> In ancient times, authors, as a rule, left their writings untitled. 
The title or titles were subsequently added by librarians, grammarians, 
scholiasts, scribes or literary men who frequently used a conspicuous 
statement, expression or term contained in the first sentence or sentences 
of the work. In the case of the Aristotelian Metaphysics, it appears, the 
scholiast apparently could not detect what he considered to be a significant 
statement in the opening sentences that would be appropriate as a precise 
title. 

* The Latin translation into metaphysica probably goes back to Boe- 
thius, De Interpretatione, book I, chap. 5 (ed. Meiser, p. 74). 
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basis” of all sciences, including the science of nature or Physics.’ 
This purely arbitrary designation, which owes or allegedly owes 
its origin to a library cataloguing reference and, hence, to a mere 
accident born out of embarrassment and practical necessity is the 
supposed historical origin of the term or title “metaphysics.” 
Barring a few minor modifications and insignificant variations this 
fanciful story, which borders on the incredible, has been accepted 
by nearly every scholar without challenge.* 

What, then, are the true historical facts concerning the origin 
of the term or title “metaphysics”? As far as can be ascertained, 
the first authenticated reference to this title can be found in 
Nicholas of Damascus (floruit 2nd half of the first century B.C.) .’ 
This reference, which is contained in a scholion to the Metaphysics 


of Theophrastus, mentions a Sewetz tov 'Apistotéhoug Met tx quctxa, 


composed by Nicholas of Damascus.* Plutarch (c. 45 to 


* Scholastic authors during the Middle Ages frequently interpreted 
“metaphysics” as transphysica and thus introduced an essentially Platonic 
interpretation into the matter. See, for instance, Albertus Magnus, Meta- 
physicorum Tractatus, chap. 1; Thomas Aquinas, Commentarius in Aristo- 
telis Metaphysicam, prooemium.—It will be noted that Simplicius, too, 
propagates a Platonic interpretation of the Aristotelian term “metaphysics.’ 
See, for instance, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (edit. Acad. Litt. Reg 
Borussiae, Berlin, 1882 et seq.), vol. IX: Simplicius in Physicorum I-IV, 
p. 1, lines 17-21 (H. Diels ed. 1882); and ibid. at p. 257, lines 20-26. 

® Hans Reiner, in his paper, “Die Entstehung der Lehre vom bibliothe- 
karischen Ursprung des Namens Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fiir philosophische 
Forschung, pp. 77-79 (1955), has listed a great many scholars and philo- 
sophers who either promoted or quietly accepted the “shelving theory.” This 
list could be extended almost indefinitely. At the same time Reiner also 
points out that a few scholars have voiced their doubts about the histor- 
ical truth of this theory, without, however, adducing any reasons to support 
their misgivings. 

* Nicholas of Damascus, it will be noticed, is practically a con- 
temporary of Andronicus of Rhodes. 

5’ The whole passage reads as follows: “This work [scil., the Meta- 
physics of Theophrastus] must have escaped the notice of Andronicus 
[of Rhodes] and Hermippus. For nowhere do they mention it in the list 
of works ascribed to Theophrastus. Nicholas [of Damascus], however, 
refers to it in the Sewola tuy “Aptetoté,ous Meta 24 puaxa, where he asserts that 
it was authored by Theophrastus.” See also note 34 infra. 
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c. 120 A.D.) likewise mentions a 4 pets t% ouoiwxx moayuateta of 
Aristotle.’ 

The oldest preserved and authenticated commentary dealing 
systematically with the problem of the Metaphysics is Alexander of 


10 


Aphrodisias’ Commentary to Aristotle’s Metaphysics,’* composed 


around 200 A.D. After having dealt with the Aristotelian Physics. 
Alexander makes the following observation regarding the “science” 


which in a preliminary manner is referred to as copia or Seohoytxn: 


fy xa pete Th Quoixk emrvypaper tH TH Taher wet’ exetvny elvar mod¢ Hua. 
In other words, according to Alexander, Aristotle himself appar- 
ently called his “science” ETH TH OUTLRE. And he did so because in 
point of order (745) or “sequence” it comes “after” (yer) the 
Physics, at least pds qyas, that is, “as regards us” or, better, in the 
hierarchic or necessary order of our noetic processes. In any event, 
this ta=1¢ mpds huas certainly means something more than a mere 


r 12 


“technical shelving problem.’ This seems to follow rather con- 


clusively from the very meaning of the phrase, =p _u%s. Every 


® Plutarch, Parallel Lives: Alerander 9.31. Modern textual criticism, 
however, has corrected this passage so as to read: 4% wept t& quota npaypateta. 

1° Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 supra), vol. I: 
{lerander in Metaphysica (M. Hayduck ed., 1891). 

1 Tbid. at p. 171, lines 5-7. 

‘2 The first attempt during the Middle Ages at determining the mean- 
ing of “metaphysics” probably was made by Dominicus Gundissalinus or 
Gundisalvi (see A.-H. Chroust, “The Definitions of Philosophy in the 
De Divisione Philosophiae of Dominicus Gundissalinus,” The New Schola- 
sticism, vol. XXV, pp. 253-281, 1951). Gundissalinus observes that the scientia 
divina (of Aristotle) is also called metaphysica, because it “est post physi- 
cam, quia ipsa est de eo, quod est post naturam.... Haec posteritas non 
est quantum in se, sed quantum ad nos.” L. Baur, “Dominicus Gundissalinus, 
De Divisione Philosophiae,” in: Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, C. Biumker ed., vol. IV, p. 38. The passage, “haec posteritas 
non est quantum in se, sed quantum ad nos,” is practically a literal rendi- 
tion of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ tq ti taget per’ Exetvny mods Huds. No doubt, 
Gundissalinus derived (and translated) this remark from Avicenna (see 
Baur, op. cit. at 272)—Gundissalinus, it will be noted, translated some of 
the works of Avicenna—who, in turn, relied on some lost Peripatetic com- 
mentary (as well as on al-Farabi) for his interpretation of the term “meta- 
physics.” See Avicenna, Kitdb a§-sifd, translated by M. Horten, Das Buch 
der Genesung der Seele (1907), Fourth Summa (Metaphysica), chap. 3, 
p. 35 ff.: “The expression, ‘after the Physics,’ denotes an ‘after’ in relation 
to us [the zo%¢ judas of Alexander of Aphrodisias, note by the author]. For 
the first thing we know (or perceive) is existence (or, being); because we 
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student of Aristotelian thought knows of his basic distinction be- 
tween pdtepov guce. and xpdtecov mpd¢ huss. Aristotle himself 
defines this distinction as follows: “Now the terms ‘prior’ (xpétepov) 
and ‘better known’ (yvwuwreex) are used in two ways: that which 
is ‘prior’ or ‘better known’ in the order of nature (+7 gue.) is quite 
different from that which is ‘prior’ or ‘better known’ as far as we 
[our intellects] are concerned (npdg huss). . . . Objects nearer to 
our senses are prior and better known to man; objects without 
qualifications are prior and better known, and are further from 
our senses. Furthest from our senses are the most universal causes 
” 14 


(70 xaSohov wadrata) 


lo this xpdzepov pds huss naturally corresponds a detegev or 


‘ 
ueta—a “Subsequent” or “after.” It is obviously this systematic 


Seteoov Or ueta in the takes mpd¢ Hyas, Which Alexander of Aphrodisias 
has in mind when he asserts that the Metaphysics of Aristotle is 
called so because in the order or rank (<2§¢), at least as regards 
our noetic processes (po¢ huas), It comes “after” the Physics. In 
other words, the “noetico-hierarchic” sequence Physics-Meta- 
physics is not due to accidental shelving, but is rather the result 
of a necessary and systematic progress.” 

This becomes even more obvious in the Commentary of 
Asclepius (6th century A.D.) which to a large extent relies on 
Alexander of Aphrodisias.’* Asclepius maintains that Aristotle 
himself called his work wera tx guoixi, because of the “order” 


(&% thy ta&tv), that is, because it follows systematically the 


perceive its various conditions, we also understand this particular being, 
to wit, nature. The name, however, by which this particular science should 
be designated, provided this particular science is understood as to its proper 
nature, is that of ‘before the Physics.’ Because the things investigated by 
this particular science are, on account of their essence and universality, 
‘before’ the Physics.” 

18 See, for instance, Aristotle, Prior Analytics 68 b 35 ff.; Posterior 
Analytics 71 b 33 ff.; Physics 184 a 16 ff.; 188 b 30 ff.; Metaphysics 
1018 b 30 ff.; 1029b 4 ff.; Nichomachean Ethics 1095 b 2 ff. et passim. 

‘4 Posterior Analytics 71 b 33 ff. 

'® See also Hans Reiner, “Entstehung und Urspriingliche Bedeutung 
des Namens Metaphysik,” Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, 
vol. VIII, pp. 216-217 (1954) 

*® Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 supra), vol. VI, 
part 2: Asclepius in Metaphysica, praefatio (M. Hayduck ed., 1888) 
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Physics."" Before making this statement Asclepius discusses the 
meaning of the term z&<¢ (order, sequence) which seems to be 
the crucial term here. Tas, Asclepius insists, is used here to 
convey the notion that as far as we are concerned we derive the 
ips, the “first principles” or the noetic xpétepa, from that which 
according to nature (@vge.) is later (Setepov). Since this is so, 
\ristotle treated first of the physical things, because according to 
nature (77 gue.) physical things are “further” or “later,” but as far 
as we are concerned (uty) they are “nearer” or “prior.” The work 
under consideration, namely, the Aristotelian Metaphysics, how- 


ever, according to nature (gJse.), is “prior,” but as regards us 


(qutv), it is “further” or “later.” For this reason, Asclepius 


concludes, this work is entitled yet 7% guerxa. Hence, only after 


having read the Physics are we to peruse the Metaphysics—a 
sequence already indicated by the title Metaphysics." Thus 
Asclepius merely confirms what Alexander of Aphrodisias already 
had proclaimed. The term of title yetx 7% guetxz, to be sure, may 
have had its origin in the sequence of the Aristotelian works, but 
this sequence is by no means an external or accidental “order of 
shelving” —an incident in the techniques used by librarians. It is 
rather a deliberate and necessary sequence that is decisively deter- 
mined by the “order”—the “prior” or “posterior” —of our noetic 
process. And this noetic process reverses the natural process or 
order. This fact, according to Asclepius, determines the didactic 
sequence which definitely calls for a Physics-Metaphysics sequence. 
Aristotle himself, Asclepius concludes, has planned this vital 
sequence. Hence the “order of shelving” merely follows the 


> 19 


“topical order.’ 


Ibid, at p. 3, lines 28 ff 

'* Ibid. at p. 1, lines 8-13 and 19-22 

'® See also Paul Moraux, Les Listes Anciennes des Ouvrages d’ Aristote, 
p. 315 (1951): “Alexander [of Aphrodisias] and Asclepius undoubtedly come 
closer to the truth by trying to justify the sequence Physics-Metaphysics 
on didactic grounds: The limitations of our intellect force us to begin 
with the study of imperfect and secondary things—with the objects of 
physics—in order to advance to the study of the perfect or primary being— 
to the object of the ‘first philosophy.’ As regards ourselves [par rapport 
ad nous— np%¢ hpais,note by the author], the ‘first philosophy,’ therefore, 
comes after the Physics and, hence, is appropriately named pera ta good.” 
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The topical order proposed by Asclepius as well as its justifica- 
tion is in complete harmony with Aristotle's own conception of a 


“ 


Town grdocogia : if there is no substance other than those 
which are formed by nature, natural science (or physics) would be 
the first science. But if there is an immovable substance, the 
science of this must be prior and must be the ‘first philosophy,’ 
* Hence, it 
may be contended that the title npwry edocopia expresses that which 


and universal on account of this, because it is first.” 


is first +4 evee.—an order or sequence in terms of the “nature of 
things,” while the title wetx tx @veixa, proceeding in the reverse 
order, expresses that which is last 7205 ;ya¢—an order or sequence 
in terms of the hierarchy of our understanding or noetic processes: 
what is first per se is last per nos.” 

Themistius (4th century A.D.), in his Commentary to Aris- 

totle’s Physics, likewise stresses the fact that “as far as we are 
concerned (p45 hus)” the Metaphysics comes after the Physics, 
but “according to nature (tz euce)” this order or sequence is 
reversed: “That which is prior (xoétepev) is prior in a dual sense. 
First in relation to us (xpds huas), and, secondly, in relation to 
nature (npds thy gusty). In relation to us that is prior which is 
better known to us and which we understand more readily. 
In relation to nature that is prior which according to its substance 
(xavx thy odsiav) is the more simple (or uniform) .. . and, hence, 
the order is reversed here. Because in discursive reasoning we 
proceed from the composite to the simple or uniform which, 
according to nature, is the prior.” ” 

An anonymous scholion to the Metaphysics contains the 
information that “[t]he title pertx cx gusxz is derived not from 
the nature of the subject (03 xaza thy ev tod mpxypatos) but rather 
from the order in which it should be read (or studied )— (taks¢ tis 


dvayvosews), because it [scil., the Metaphysics] contains the first 


principles of physics.”*” This observation seems to confirm the 


20 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1026 a 28. 

21 Hans Reiner, op. cit. supra note 15, at pp. 216-217. 

22 Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 supra), vol. V, 
2, Themistius in Physicam, p. 1, lines 14 ff. (H. Schenkl ed., 1900). 
** Scholia in Aristotelem, p. 520 a 26 ff. (C. A. Brandis ed., 1836). 
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24 


view advanced by Asclepius.“ If, on the other hand, the anonym- 
ous author of this scholion claims that the title petx 7% gustxx is not 
derived “from the nature of the subject,” he merely wishes to 
impress upon the reader the fact that the object of the Physics is 
not per se prior to the object of the Metaphysics. A second 
anonymous scholion * to Aristotle’s Categories likewise insists that 
the “Physics-Melaphysics sequence” is more than a purely “techni- 
cal” order: “If it is permissible to base the title [of a work] on 
the z4&.¢ [the systematic or didactic place which a particular work 
holds in a series of works by the same author, note by the present 
author], as it is done in the case of the [Aristotelian] Metaphysics 
(uetx tx puetxx), Where such a procedure is justified, because here 
[in the Metaphysics} the woods is the cause of all physical 
things... .” ” 

How far, then, if at all, may we trace back the view of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias concerning the proper meaning of the 
term or title “metaphysics”—his assertion that Aristotle petz 7 
puaixs éruypaper tH TH Taher pet’ exeivny evar mods hag?” This much 
appears to be fairly certain: while the explanation proposed by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias undoubtedly coincides with the intentions 
of Aristotle himself, the latter seems never to have made use of the 


term or title “metaphysics,” preferring, as it were, to speak of a 


Town ghosopia, Seohoyixh,or, in keeping with a time-honored tradi- 
tion, a plain copia.” 

It is fair to assume here that Alexander of Aphrodisias was 
either acquainted with or, at least, influence by his fellow- 
Peripatetic, the somewhat older Adrastus of Aphrodisias *—a 


See supra notes 17 and 18, and the corresponding text. 

* Scholia in Aristotelem, p. 32 b 31 (C. A. Brandis ed., 1836). 

’ Ibid. at p. 33a 23. 

’ See note 11 supra, and the text thereto 

*® See A.-H. Chroust, “Philosophy: Its Essence and Meaning in the 
Ancient World,” The Philosophical Review, vol. LVI, pp. 19-59 (1947) 

2° A. Krische, in his Die Theologischen Lehren der Griechischen 
Denker, p. 269 (1840), conjectures that Asclepius borrowed heavily from 
the writings of Adrastus of Aphrodisias. M. Hayduck, in his “Foreword” 
to Asclepius’ Commentary to Aristotle’s Metaphysics (see note 16 supra), 
claims that Asclepius relies heavily on Alexander of Aphrodisias. These 
two statements taken together might indicate that Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and Adrastus of Aphrodisias held many ideas in common, and that 
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grammarian and commentator of Aristotle's works who flourished 
during the first half of the second century A.D. This Adrastus of 
Aphrodisias composed not only a Commentary to Aristotle's Cate- 
gories and, in all probability, a Commentary to Aristotle's Phy- 
sics,** but also authored a work on The Order (or Sequence) of 
Aristotle's Writings— Mepi zis zaZews ‘Agietotéhous suyypauuatey. In 
this latter work, which unfortunately is lost, Adrastus discusses, 
presumably at great length and with much authority, the various 
writings ascribed to Aristotle, their specific titles, their chrono- 
logical or systematic (or didactic) order, and their authenticity. 
What is perhaps even more important is the fact that Adrastus is 
under the influence of Andronicus of Rhodes (floruit first half of 
the first century B.C.) or, better, faithfully followed the literary 
tradition which Andronicus had established concerning the 
writings of Aristotle.” 

If all this is true, and the evidence seems to be in its favor, 
then a solid line of tradition reaching all the way from Andronicus 
of Rhodes through Adrastus of Aphrodisias to Alexander of 
Aphrodisias can be established. It is not likely that in this “solid 
tradition” the Peripatetic teachings underwent any considerable 
changes—in the course of time the Peripatetic views concerning 
the meaning of the term “metaphysics” were not substantially 
altered.” If this be so, then it could be maintained that the opinion 
expressed by Alexander of Aphrodisias is also that of Andronicus 
of Rhodes. For otherwise it would be doubtful that Alexander of 
Aphrodisias could have advanced his opinion concerning the nature 
of the term 


‘ 


“metaphysics” with so much assurance; he must have 
had historical or traditional authority behind him. 


Alexander was influenced by, or at least acquainted with, the works of 
Adrastus. 


8° He also wrote on Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics and on the Ethics 


of Theophrastus. 

31 It might be interesting to recall here that Andronicus of Rhodes 
was the tenth or, if Aristotle is being included, the eleventh scholarch of 
the Peripatetic school. As such he was a person of dominant importance 
in the Peripatetic tradition as well as a thoroughly informed member of the 
school. 

*? Similar views are expressed by Hans Reiner, op cit. supra note 15, 
at p. 222 
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This assumption is further strengthened by the fact that 
Alexander of Aphrodisias made use of the Commentary to Aris- 
totle’s Categories composed by Alexander of Aegae,” the tutor of 
Emperor Nero. This Alexander of Aegae, who was likewise in the 
Peripatetic traditiom, was acquainted with the views held by 
Nicholas of Damascus,” another Peripatetic and a friend of 
Emperor Augustus (died in 14 A.D.). In any event, Averroes, 
who mentions several times” Nicholas of Damascus’ Sewpia tay 


‘Novatotéhous Met 7x pucrxd,** reports that in essence Nicholas of 


Damascus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Asclepius held identical 
views concerning the meaning of the title or term “metaphysics.” 
If Averroes’ report contains reliable information, then the depend- 


ence of Alexander of Aphrodisias on Nicholas of Damascus may 
well be asserted. Conversely, the meaning of the term “meta- 
physics” as it has been advanced by Alexander of Aphrodisias al- 
ready must have been known to, and perhaps used by, Nicholas of 
Damascus, the man who made the first authenticated reference to a 
Sewpia tv ‘Apiototéoug Meta tx guctxa.”” In view of the closeness of 
Nicholas of Damascus and Andronicus of Rhodes—both in time and 
tradition—it is reasonable to assume that Andronicus of Rhodes 
likewise was acquainted with the “philosophical” meaning of the 
term “metaphysics” as it was subsequently spelled out by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. If this is so, then the legend that 
Andronicus of Rhodes dubbed the Aristotelian Metaphysics “yerx 
sx pustxx solely because of an accidental “shelving order” collapses 
completely; he knew and understood that the Metaphysics is 
peta TH OuSiKk mOds Huds.” 

This becomes even more obvious if we call to mind the fact 
-that loannes Philoponus (John the Grammarian, late 5th century) , 


‘8 Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 supra), vol. VIII 
Simplicius in Categorias, p. 10, lines 19 ff. (C. Kalbfleisch ed., 1907). 

34 Nicholas of Damascus, who was also an advisor to King Herod, 
wrote a great deal on Aristotle and his works. Of particular interest is his 
lost work, Meo: tis 'Aptetotéoug gthogogias, a compendious and detailed introduc- 
tion to the study of Aristotle and Aristotelian writings. See note 8 supra. 

8° See G. Roeper, Lectiones Abulpharagianae, pp. 35-43 (1844) 

36 See note 8 supra, and the text thereto 

87 [bid. 

*8 See also H. Reiner, op. cit. supra note 15, at pp. 222 ff. 
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in his Commentary to Aristotle's Categories, makes the following 
observation: “Boethus of Sidon relates that one must begin with 
the Physics, because [the subjects treated in] the Physics are more 
certain and better known to us. And one must always begin with 


9 


what is more certain and better known. Hence, according 
to Boethus of Sidon, the sequence Physics-Metaphysics is a system- 
atic and, incidentally, a didactic one. This statement is of partic- 
ular interest to us because Andronicus was the teacher of Boethus 
of Sidon.“ In these circumstances it is highly unlikely that the 
pupil would advance a theory concerning the systematic or didactic 
order of Aristotle's writings different from that of his teacher. 
We may infer from these facts that Andronicus of Rhodes, Boethus 
of Sidon and Alexander of Aphrodisias held essentially the same 
views concerning Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and in particular con- 
cerning the true meaning of this title. It is, for Andronicus as it is 
for Alexander, a peta t& queixa mads Huds. 

But this does not exhaust the evidence which we may muster 
in support of our thesis that the “shelving theory” is just a fanciful 
story. Boethius, in the beginning of his De Divisione, claims that 
when arranging the various “parts” of philosophy he plans: to 
follow closely in the footsteps of Andronicus of Rhodes. In the 
further elaboration of his plan Boethius distinguishes between a 


divisio per se and a divisio per accidens. Obviously, this division 


is nothing other than the Peripatetic distinction between the 


Gratpeors x8’ alto and the Graipests xata cup Pesnxdy. The Graicers xara 
cuuSeSrx6v, in turn, is subdivided into the cupfebrxd¢ mod¢ si and the 


cuuBeSnxds rods Has.” Towards the end of the De Divisione, 


Boethius observes that the later Peripatetics—and Andronicus of 


8° Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see supra note 5), vol. XIII, 
part 1: Joannes Philoponos (olim Ammonius) in Categorias, p. 5, lines 16 ff. 
\. Busse ed., 1898). This text of Philoponus’ Commentary, it will be 
noted, is possibly spurious. See here also (ommentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca, vol. XVIII, part 1: Elias (olim David) in Porphyrii Isagogen et 
Aristotelis Categorias, p. 117, line 20; and ibid. at p. 118, lines 9 ff. 
(A. Busse ed., 1900). 

*° Toannes Philoponus, loc. cit. supra note 39. 

41 See, for instance, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 
supra), vol. VIII: Simplicius in Categorias, p. 63, lines 21; and ibid. at 
p. 157, lines 18 ff. (C. Kalbfleisch ed., 1907). 
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Rhodes is one of these later Peripatetics ““—strictly observed this 
division or distinction: they not only knew of this division which 
was not always observed by the earlier Peripatetics, but also used 
it as the basis of the systematic as well as didactic sequence in 
which they listed and taught the works of Aristotle. Andronicus 
of Rhodes, therefore, must have held the same fundamental views 


as the other later Peripatetics; he must have adhered essentially 


to the same theories, including the theory concerning the Meta- 
physics. 

Paul Moraux“ has convincingly shown that as early as the 
last decades of the first century B.C. there existed an “official” 
list of the works of Aristotle. He not only denies that either 
Andronicus of Rhodes or even Hermippus “* (c. 200 B.C.) was the 
author of the first list, but insists that the first “official” list was 
compiled by Aristo of Ceos (or Ariston of [ulis) ,“ the successor of 
Lycon of Troas in the Peripatetic scholarchate in 228/5 (?) B.C. 
Aristo of Ceos apparently intended to write a comprehensive his- 
tory of the Peripatetic school. Presumably in pursuit of this task 
he collected and published the individual “testaments” of all 
preceding Peripatetic scholarchs (Aristotle, Theophrastus of 


*2 Aside from Andronicus of Rhodes the following men are listed 
among the “later Peripatetics’: Boethus of Sidon, Aristo of Alexandria, 
Staseas of Naples, Cratippus of Pergamon, Xenarchus of Seleucia, Nicholas 
of Damascus, Alexander of Aegae, Ptolomaeus Chennus of Alexandria, 
Aspasius, Adrastus of Aphrodisias, Hermippus, Claudius Ptolomaeus, 
Galen, Aristocles of Messene, and Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

** Paul Moraux, Les Listes Anciennes des Ouvrages d’Aristote, ch. 3 
(1951). 

“4 It is presumed that Anonymous Menagii, Ptolomaeus Chennus and 
Diogenes Laertius did not make use of Hermippus’ list. The fact that 
neither Anonymous Menagii nor Diogenes Laertius in their own lists 
mention a Metaphysics is explained as follows: Both of these authors 
used an older list which originally contained five columns, four of which 
contained 35 titles each, while the fifth column contained only 30 titles. 
The copy probably used by Anonymous Menagii and Diogenes Laertius in 
all likelihood had been “mutilated” by a negligent scribe or by some other 
incident with the result that the fourth column was accidentally reduced 
to 30 titles, omitting the last five titles which originally were included in 
column four. Among these five omitted titles was probably the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle. See Moraux, loc. cit. supra note 43. 

*> See, in general, August Mayer, “Aristonstudien,” Philologisches 
Supplement, vol. Il, pp. 483-610 (1910). 
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Eresus, Straton of Lampsacus, and Lycon of Troas). These 
“testaments,” it must be presumed, also contained inventories of 
all the works written by the “testator.” Drawing upon these 
sources, Aristo compiled an authoritative list of all the works 
authored by the first Peripatetic scholarchs, including those by 
Aristotle. Hence, Moraux concludes, the title or term pet 7x guorxx 
in all likelihood dates back at least to Aristo of Ceos, that is, to the 
last decades of the third century B.C.“ If Moraux’s theory should 
prove to be correct, and there is much to be said in its favor, then 
Andronicus of Rhodes would not have been the originator of the 
term “metaphysics. More than that, it would conclusively 
destroy the legend that this term or title owes its origin to a mere 
“shelving accident.” It would, at least by implication, also indicate 
that Alexander of Aphrodisias’ interpretation of the true and 
original meaning of this term is probably not only the traditional 
Peripatetic theory, but also the correct one. 

Aristo of Ceos, who wrote only about one hundred years after 
the death of Aristotle, presumably still had direct access to the 
original “testament” of Aristotle and, hence, to Aristotle’s own 
list of his works. One could assume that Aristotle listed his own 
writings in a systematic or didactic sequence (which is not too 


different from the chronological sequence). Thus the question 


arises whether Aristo of Ceos does not merely reproduce Aristotle's 
own systematic sequence. It is also most unlikely that in the rela- 
tively short interval between the death of Aristotle (in 322 B.C.) 
and the time Aristo of Ceos published his catalogue of the 
Aristotelian writings, there could have been any significant changes 
in this list or sequence. Tradition is always a strong force in any 
particular school of thought, especially when this tradition has 
been established by the founder of that school himself. Hence, the 
question arises whether or not Aristotle himself established or, at 
least, indicated or implied a definite systematic or didactic order 
underlying his own works.“ 


So far as we can still make out, the Aristotelian Metaphysics 


*® Paul Moraux, loc. cit. 
*? See also the interesting discussion and analysis of Hans Reiner, 
op. cit. supra note 15, at pp. 229 ff. 
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contains no less than twenty-five references to other works by 


\ristotle.“ Of these twenty-five references at least twenty-two” 
refer to subjects or passages contained or discussed in previous 
works.” Aristotelian works other than the Metaphysics contain at 
least eight references to the Metaphysics.” Of these eight refer- 


** See H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus (1870), under “ ‘AptstotéAns,” 
95 b 24 ff. 

*® Of this number, which omits references to the Metaphysics itself, 
one is to the so-called “exoteric’” writings of Aristotle—Met. 1021 a 20 pos- 
sibly refers to the lost Heo ié:av,or to the lost Ieot tig MuSayoptxmy 80&y¢ —and 
two (?)—Met. 984 b 32 (°) and 1078 b 5—contain the information that 
this particular subject shall be treated at a later date without, however, 
mentioning a definite work and without fulfilling this promise anywhere. 
The promise made in Met. 1078 b 5, in particular, is fulfilled neither in 
Met. 1072 a 34 ff.; 1073 a 14 ff.; 1075 a 11 ff.; 1091 a 23 ff., nor in any 
part of De Coelo. Hence this passage probably contains one of Aristotle's 
unfulfilled promises. 

5° Namely, Met. 981 b 25 (to Nichomachean Ethics 1139 b 14 ff.— 
E. Zeller and others hold that the Nicomachean Ethics is earlier than the 
Metaphysics) ; 983 a 33 (to Physics 194 b 18 ff.; 198 a 14 ff.); 985 a 12 (to 
Physics, loc. cit.); 986 a 12 (to De Coelo 293 a 15 ff.): 986 b 30 (to Physics 
186 a 4 ff.); 988 a 22 (to Physics 194 b 18 ff.; 198 a 14 ff.; and perhaps to 
De Coelo 305 a 33 ff.); 989 a 24 (to Physics, loc. cit.); 993 a 11 (to Physics 
loc. cit.); 1021 a 20 (see note 49, supra); 1025 a 33 (to Posterior Analytics 
75 a 18 ff.; 75 b 1); 1037 b 8 (to Posterior Analytics 90 a 35 ff.; 99 b 7 ff.); 
1042 b 7 (to Physics 225 a 12 ff.; De Generatione et Corruptione 317 a 17 ff); 
1049 b 36 (to Physics 236 b 20 ff.; De Coelo 272 a 30; 275 b 21; 299 a 10; De 
Generatione et Corruptione 318 a 3; De Sensu 445 a 19); 1054 a 30 (perhaps 
to Topics 133 b 15 ff.; and perhaps ibid. at 103 a 7 ff); 1059 a 34 (to 
Physics 194 b 14 ff.); 1062 b 31 (to Physics 189 b 30 ff.; De Generatione 
et Corruptione 317 b 14 ff.); 1072 b 2 (perhaps to Physics 194 a 36); 1073 a 5 
to Physics 267 b 17); 1073 a 32 (to Physics 261 b 27 ff.; De Coelo 268 b 
12 ff.); 1076 a 9 (to Physics 184 a 1 ff.); 1086 a 23 (to Physics 194 b 17—or, 
perhaps, to ibid. at 187 a 12 ff.—De Generatione et Corruptione 332 a 3 ff.— 
or, perhaps, to ibid. at 314 a 1 ff.—and to De Coelo 302 a 10 ff.; and ibid. at 
302 b 10 ff.); and 1088 b 24 (to De Coelo 281 a 27 ff.) 

*t Namely, Physics 191 b 29 (to Met. 1017 a 35 ff.; 1051 a 4 ff.); Physics 
192 a 35 (to Met. 1072 a 19 ff.); Physics 194 b 14 (where we are told that 
“the mode of existence and essence of the separable is the concern of a 
primary philosophy’ to define.”); De Generatione et Corruptione 318 a 6 
where we are told that “the detailed treatment of the... [immovable 
originative source’ (or cause)] belongs to the province of a first philo- 
sophy. ...”); De Generatione et Corruptione 336 b 29 (to Met. 1017 a 7 ff.); 
De Coelo 277 b 10 (to Met. 1017 b 10 ff.); Nichomachean Ethics 1096 b 8 (to 
Met. 986 a 20 ff.; 1028 b 21 ff.; 1072 b 30 ff.; 1091 a 29 ff.; 1092 a 17); and 
Nichomachean Ethics 1096 b 30 (to Met. 1003 a 33 ff.). 
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ences four announce a “future” or “further” treatment of the self- 
same subject in the Metaphysics;” two are stated in such a manner 
that it is impossible to determine whether the “more detailed” 
treatment (in the Metaphysics) has already taken place or has yet 
to take place;*’ and two references plainly indicate that this partic- 
ular subject had already been treated fully in the Metaphysics.” 
Hence the clear preponderance in the evidence would indicate that 
barring two instances which, after all, can be explained in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, Aristotle himself, provided these references 
are authentic rather than later insertions, considered the Meta- 
physics as following his other speculative or systematic writings, 
especially his Physics. And this “following” or “later” is indicative 
of a definitely didactic or systematic sequence rather than of a 
purely chronological order or “after.” ” 

Hence it appears that Aristotle himself confirms the view 
expressed by Alexander of Aphrodisias and Asclepius: the “Meta- 
physics” are peta ta puotxd ... mods huss. This, pera, it should be 
obvious, has here a particular meaning which comes to the fore, 
for instance, in the term peraSaivey, a term employed by Aristotle 
whenever he tries to convey or describe the transition from “what 


52 Namely, Physics 192 a 35; 194 b 14 (?); De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione 318 a 6; and De Coelo 277 b 10. 

58 Namely, Nichomachean Ethics 1096 b 8; 1096 b 30 (and perhaps, 
Physics 194 b 14). 

54 Namely, Physics 191 b 29; De Generatione et Corruptione 336 b 30.— 
These two particular references in no way upset our theory. Physics 
19] b 29, refers to book © of the Metaphysics, and possibly to chapter 10 
of this book. But, according to E. Oggioni, La Filosofia Prima d’Aristotele, 
pp. 18 and 70 ff. (1939), chapter 10 of book @ is a very early treatise—much 
earlier than the main body of the Metaphysics—added to book ©, chap- 
ters 1-9, at a late date. See also A.-H. Chroust, “The Composition of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” The New Scholasticism, vol. XXVIII, pp. 83-85 
(1954). De Generatione et Corruptione 336 b 29, refers to book A, 
chapter 6 of the Metaphysics (1017 a 7 ff). But book A of the Metaphysics 
is actually a “glossary of philosophical terms” which, aside from being 
an early work, originally was an independent “essay” or “lecture” without 
any connections with the Metaphysics. See A.-H. Chroust, op. cit. at 76-77. 

55 See here, for instance, Physics 192 a 35: “The accurate determina- 
tion of the first principle... is reserved to the first philosophy. Hence, 
these problems will have to be held in abeyance until then.” 
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is more knowable for us” to “what is more knowable per se.” * 
Theophrastus, the close associate of Aristotle and his successor in 


the scholarchate, seems to have understood this particular meaning 
when in his Metaphysics, which according to its author is 4 oxo 


TOY TEOTWY Sewota, *’ he refers to ETA TAG Zoya. * This eT TAS doy ag 
indicates a deductive-discursive process of reasoning which 
proceeds from metaphysics to physics—from “what is more 
knowable per se” (but more difficult to perceive) to “what is more 
knowable for us.” We may also assume that the full noetic or 
speculative implications of the preposition “ pet” were fully known 
to the earliest Peripatetics and even to the immediate disciples of 
\ristotle. As a matter of fact, Hans Reiner claims, and apparently 
with good reason, that the expression pets 7% guctxz probably goes 
back to Eudemus of Rhodes,” perhaps the most renowned among 
\ristotle’s immediate pupils. Eudemus has been credited by 
Asclepius “ and Alexander of Aphrodisias“ with having helped to 
“edit” Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” and with having written or, at 
least, with having planned to write, a major work on Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.” In the pursuit of these tasks he might very well 


°6 Metaphysics 1029 b 3 and 1029 b 12. See also Posterior Analytics 
97 b 29. 

** Theophrastus, Metaphysics, ch. 1, in H. Usener, Theophrasti de 
Prima Philosophia (1900). 

** Ibid. chs. 13 and 14 

5° Hans Reiner, op. cit. supra note 15, at p. 225. 

°° Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 supra), vol. VI, part 2 
{sclepius in Metaphysica, p. 4, Kines 8-15 (M. Hayduck ed., 1888). 

% Ibid. Vol. 1: Alexander in Metaphysica, p. 515, line 11 (M. Hayduck 
ed., 1891). 

62 Edward Zeller, in his Die Philosophie der Griechen (3d edit.), 
vol. Il, part 2, pp. 83 ff., note (1879), points out that both Theophrastus and 
Eudemus of Rhodes made ample use of book A of the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle; Eudemus used book B; Eudemus and Theophrastus used book T; 
Strato of Lampsacus used book A; Theophrastus used book E; Eudemus 
used book Z; Theophrastus used book @; Eudemus and Theophrastus used 
book A; and Theophrastus used book N. Zeller continues: “Naturally, it is 
impossible to ascertain with any degree of certainty the person who first 
‘edited’ [the Metaphysics of Aristotle]. But the remark of Alexander [of 
Aphrodisias] that this person was Eudemus deserves much credit... .” 
Ibid. at 84. 

** Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (see note 5 supra), vol. IX: 
Simplicius in Physicorum Libri I-IV, p. 48, lines 3 ff. (H. Diels ed., 1882). 
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have coined the title, etx 7x eueixa.“* But if Eudemus actually 
originated this title, then he did after all nothing more than follow 
\ristotle’s own proposal: human reason proceeds from the éevtes« 
to the xp07x—from what is “secondary” to what is “primary”- 
thus placing the mpwca “after” (uevx) the Sedceox or “after” the 
PUTLXZ. 

This sketchy attempt” to disprove the time-honored theory 
that the term or title “metaphysics” owes its origin to a mere 


“shelving accident,” will undoubtedly encounter much objection. 


But then, even the “shelving theory,” which is connected with 
the name of Andronicus of Rhodes, is too glib a story to deserve 
unlimited credence. It would be something of a miracle if this 
“collection of essays,” which under the name of Metaphysics 
acquired considerable fame and importance in the annals of 
Western thought, would have remained nameless for about a 
quarter of a millenium, until a grammarian accidentally or, more 
likely, from sheer embarrassment dubbed it “those essays which in 
the catalogue of Aristotelian writings are listed after his works on 
Physics.” 


University of Notre Dame. 


64 


Eudemus of Rhodes also composed a History of Theological Ideas 
E. Zeller calls it a Geschichte der theologischen Vorstellungen). In this 
work Eudemus, according to Zeller, thoroughly discussed, among others 
the “theological ideas” of Aristotle. E. Zeller, op. cit. supra note 62 at 870, 
note. But these theological ideas are contained in the Metaphysics or 
Seohoytxy. 
®> For some further detail, interpretations and suggestions regarding 
our subject, see, in general, Hans Reiner, op. cit. supra note 15, at pp. 210 
237; and the same, op. cit. supra note 6, at pp. 77-99. 





DOES LANGUAGE EMBODY 
A PHILOSOPHICAL POINT OF VIEW ? 


CHARLES LANDESMAN 


1. Itwas not long after anthropologists discovered that people 


behave differently in primitive cultures from the way they behave 
in more developed civilizations that moral relativism became a 
popular standpoint in ethics. Again, it was the work of anthro- 
pologists in combination with students of language which has 
given birth to another kind of relativity doctrine—linguistic rela- 
tivity. This doctrine, sometimes known as the Sapir-Whorf hy- 
pothesis, challenges the common sense view that in speaking or 
writing or thinking with words we are merely making statements 
about an antecedently intelligible world, and, instead, contends 
that “the ‘real world’ is to a large extent built upon the language 
habits of the group’ ' and that therefore one’s conception of reality 
is relative to one’s native language. “We are thus introduced,” says 
Whorf, “to a new principle of relativity, which holds that all 
observers are not led by the same physical evidence to the same 
picture of the universe, unless their linguistic backgrounds are 
similar, or can in some way be calibrated.” * 

The Sapir-Whorf hypothesis exploits a concept popularized by 
Freudian psychology, that of unconscious mental processes. For, 
just as Freud argued that many of the products attributed to 
conscious ratiocination are really created by events outside con- 
scious control, so Whorf posits a linguistic unconscious constituted 
by the set of learned linguistic habits. “The phenomena of a 
language are to its own speakers largely of a background character 
and so are outside the critical consciousness and control of the 
speaker... .°° It is to be noted that even though the hypothesis 


Edward Sapir, Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, 
Culture and Personality (University of California Press, 1949), p. 162. 
? Benjamin Lee Whorf, Thought, Language, and Reality (John Wiley 
and Sons, 1959), p. 214. 
® Ibid., p. 211. 
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claims that language embodies a philosophy and a logic, it would 
be incorrect, as one unsympathetic interpreter has argued, to 
employ it to formulate a “linguistic interpretation of the history of 


philosophy.”* Competing and mutually contradictory philos- 
ophies may be formulated in the same language, and the same or 
P . ? a Peed 


similar philosophies may be formulated in different languages.’ 


Thus the generalization that the speaking of a given language by a 


given philosopher is either a necessary or a sufficient condition for 
the formulation of his explicit philosophy would seem to be false. 
Whorf, however, at times, made a weaker claim. Although “every 
language . . . incorporates certain points of view,” it does not 
follow that other points of view are excluded but only that the 
language sets up “certain patterned resistances to widely divergent 
points of view.”* By not including a suitable terminology, a 
language may inhibit or delay the expression and transmission of 
philosophic ideas.’ A history of the transmission of ideas could 
be written by paying a good deal of attention to language. How- 


* Lewis S. Feuer, “Sociological Aspects of the Relation between 
Language and Philosophy,” Philosophy of Science, 20 (1953), p. &6. 

° Thus Feuer points out: “The Aristotelian metaphysics has not been 
the exclusive property of the Indo-European languages. It is often over 
looked that it was propounded and highly developed by Arabic and Hebrew 
thinkers even before it was espoused by the medieval Christian philosophers 
The syntax of the Semitic languages differs markedly from the European 
tongues, but Semitic syntactical rules proved no insuperable obstacle to the 
formulation of the Aristotelian ideas.” Ibid., p. 90. 

® Whorf, op. cit., p. 247. 

* In a series of discussions concerning the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, 
L. E. Van Grunebaum commented: “In the fourth century of our era one 
Marius Victorinus tried to translate Plotinus into Latin. He had very great 
difficulties because there was no abstract terminology to render the very 
many subtle terms of Plotinus into contemporary Latin. Benz has put 
together the terms he used, and they are really rather grotesque six- and 
seven-syllable words which explain to a great extent why the Latin verbs of 
Plotinus never gained great currency. Now this clumsiness of Latin in pro- 
viding for this type of terminology certainly was an inhibiting factor in 
the speed of Neo-Platonic philosophy in that period.... But then, when 
we jump six or eight centuries into the high tide of scholasticism, we find 
that St. Thomas or St. Bonaventura had terms, also in Latin, also theo- 
logisms—of course, not theologisms of their period but gradually evolved 
theologisms—that in subtlety and precision and syntactical maneuverability 
equal the Greek terms of the Greek fathers.” Harry Hoijer (editor), 
Language in Culture (University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 228-229. 
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ever, any rigidly deterministic theory of the creation and discovery 
of philosophical ideas by intellectuals whose business it is to 
philosophize, any theory to the effect that language, or economics, 
or culture, or the unconscious necessitates certain ideas is bound 
to be inadequate because it denies a condition under which any 
theory, including itself, can be made acceptable; namely, that the 
theory is acceptable because of or on the basis of reasons, or evi- 
dence, or argument. The claim that some philosophical ideas 
have been accepted because of philosophers’ conceptions (right or 
wrong) of the workings of language’* is, however, compatible with 
the rejection of linguistic determinism. On the other hand, our 
common sense conception of the world, that philosophy which we 
find in our possession not as a result of explicit ratiocination, not by 
means of the conscious and critical inferring of conclusions from 
premises, that viewpoint which may very well be in conflict with 
our reasoned philosophies,” may be influenced by the language we 
speak. Thus, if the doctrine of linguistic relativity is to possess 
any plausibility it must be formulated as a theory about the rela- 
tions between language and common sense. 


It would be wrong, as a first step in examining the Sapir- 


Whorf hypothesis, to employ a cross-cultural comparison. Even 
if it is found that wherever there is a significant linguistic difference 
there is also a difference in style of thought, it does not follow that 
the one has caused or conditioned or influenced the other, since so 
many other varying factors may be pertinent. Moreover, before 
cross-cultural comparisons become relevant, we must know what 
it means to say that language embodies or causes a point of view 
or a philosophy or a metaphysics. Given the fact that philosophers 
have never agreed as to the meaning of “philosophy,” the whole 
investigation is quite problematic from the very start. 

In order to begin clarifying the problem, I shall investigate 


8 


ertrand Russell has made a similar but stronger claim: “Almost 
all thinking that purports to be philosophical or logical consists in attribut- 
ing to the world the properties of language.” “Vagueness,” The Australasian 
Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, 1 (1923), p. 84. 

® Hume has explained how his philosophical dissection of the “mani- 
fold contradictions and imperfections of human reason” came in conflict 
with the requirements of everyday life, with his common sense view of the 
world. A Treatise of Human Nature, Book 1, Part 4, Section 7. 
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two questions. The first is: Does language affect our perception? 
The second: Do the grammatical categories isolated by linguists 
affect the categories or concepts by means of which we understand 
the world? And finally, I shall specify the very weak sense in 
which the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis is correct. 


2. Suppose I see a tree and then say “I see a tree.” The 
linguistic act succeeds the perception. How could it have influ- 
enced it? Perhaps this question reflects a superficial view of the 
role of language in perception. After all, the perceiver can speak 


about what he perceives only because he possesses a group of 


linguistic habits, a cluster of dispositions to use certain words and 
linguistic forms under certain conditions. And these habits or 
tendencies are present throughout all perception. Since the items 
in the environment which we might perceive are much more 
numerous that those which we do in fact perceive, we may hy- 
pothesize that among the factors which lead us to perceive some 
things and to ignore others is the fact that we have words for 
some items and no words or only very clumsy words and phrases 
for others. We might think of language as a perceptual screen 
which permits us to respond to some items and inhibits our 
responses to others.” 

This is a tempting hypothesis, but one must be careful about 
it. In the first place, the presence of a common word in our 
vocabulary is not a sufficient condition for the perception of some- 
thing in the environment; for we do not always perceive or notice 
everything we have names for. Nor is it a necessary condition, 
for I may notice, say, a color whose name I do not know. The 
hypothesis does, however, acquire some plausibility when we recall 
that we do not usually perceive something as a bare somewhat, 


1° The term “perceptual screen” appears in a comment by Floyd 
G. Lounsbury in Hoijer, op. cit., p. 137: “No organism responds to all 
features of a situation, because there is an infinity of features. He 
responds to selected ones to which he has learned to respond in a 
consistent manner, and these features might be called the crux of a 
situation, and that is with what our linguistic labelling has to do. It singles 
out different features of a situation for purposes of classification. ... It is 
in this sense we can think of a language as providing a perceptual screen 
in some cases, or a cognitive screen... . ” 
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but that we identify it as being a certain kind of object, or we 
recognize it or perceive it as such and such a thing: a tree, or a 
book, or a table, etc. In short, perceptual recognition and 
identification involve the employment of concepts. Now, I do not 
want to say that we cannot have a concept unless we know a word 
to express it; the common phenomenon of the invention of new 
words to communicate antecedently attained concepts is sufficient 
to guard us against that error. But it is true that we acquire most 
of our every-day concepts through the process of learning the 
vocabulary of some language. Thus it seems reasonable to believe 
that a set of language capacities to use words constitutes a set of 
tendencies to favor the recognition and identification of some 
things rather than others and to make certain recognitions and 
identifications easier than others. This is more easily seen if we 
compare the experience of an observer, trained in the use of a 
technical vocabulary, with the experience of a layman: 
Suppose a histological preparation is studied under the microscope. 
Any observer, if he is not color blind, will perceive the same picture, 
various shapes and colors, etc. as given by the application of histological 
stains. However, what he actually sees. . . depends widely on whether 
he is an untrained or a trained observer. Where for the layman there 
is only a chaos of shapes and colors, the histologist sees signs of 
malignant growth. And even this depends on his line of interest and 
training. A cytochemist will possibly notice fine granulation in the 
cytoplasm of cells which represent to him certain chemically defined 
inclusions; the pathologist may, instead, entirely ignore these niceties 
and rather ‘see’ how a tumor has infiltrated the organ. Thus what 
is seen depends on our apperception, on our line of attention and 
interest which, in turn, is determined by training, that is, by 
linguistic symbols by which we represent and summarize reality. ™ 
rhere is some experimental evidence that linguistic habits influ- 
ence perceptual recognition.” For English speaking people, it is 
easier to name some colors than others. The easier named colors 
are called “highly codeable.” An experiment to determine 


“whether English speakers do better when they have to recognize 
colors which are highly codeable in their language than when they 


recognize less codeable colors” leads to an affirmative conclusion. 


1 L. Von Betalanffy, “An Essay on the Relativity of Categories,” Philo- 
sophy of Science, 22, (1955), p. 253. 

'2 Eric H. Lenneberg, “Cognition in Ethnolinguistics,”’ Language (29), 
1953 
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“Statistically, codeable colors are recognized significantly more 
often than less codeable ones, and thus there is good evidence that 
the particular linguistic fact, codeability, affects the cognitive 
process, recognition.” * 


Although language is a factor in determining ease of per- 
ceptual recognition and identification, it is a mediating rather than 
a primary factor. Let us define the accessibility of a concept or 


category as the ease or speed with which some experienced item is 
identified or recognized by its means. Now the vocabulary of a 
language embodies highly accessible categories because of two 
conditions. In the first place, “the accessibility of categories 
reflects the learned probabilities of occurrence of events in the 
person’s world. The more frequently in a given context instances 
of a given category occur, the greater the accessibility of the 


> 14 


category.’ In short, a language possesses words for those 
objects in the environment which are most frequently encountered. 
In the second place, “the accessibility of categories . . . also reflects 
the search requirements imposed by my needs, my ongoing activi- 
ties, my defenses, etc. 


” 15 


In general, a language possesses words 
for those objects in the environment which are most frequently 
sought after or desired or used. 

It seems, in the light of this discussion, that the advocates of 
linguistic relativity have attributed to language a degree of causal 
efficacy in determining perception which is unjustified. Thus, 
Sapir has claimed that “we see and hear and otherwise experience 
very largely as we do because the language habits of our com- 
munity predispose certain choices of interpretation.” * But the 
predispositions embodied in our linguistic habits are themselves 
a result of and are maintained by the habits our environment and 
our biological and social needs force on us. 


3. An advocate of the hypothesis we have been discussing 
has suggested that if it is true, then “the world appears differently 
55 Y 


8 Ibid., p. 470. 

1%¢ Jerome S. Brunner, “On Perceptual Readiness,” David C. Beardslee 
and Michael Wertheimer (editors), Readings in Perception (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1958), p. 699. 

18 Ibid., p. 700. 

16 Sapir, op. cit., p. 162. 
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to a person using one vocabulary than it would to a person using 
another.” *’ If this means that the use of a vocabulary facilitates 
perceptual identification, then he is simply repeating the hypoth- 
esis. But if it means that the use of one vocabulary leads one to 
perceive reality as composed of physical objects and their properties 
and relations, while the use of another may lead one to perceive the 
world as constituted of events or other kinds of entities, then this 
does not necessarily follow from the hypothesis. The view that 
language influences perception incorporates two hypotheses which 
are not always distinguished. The first, that vocabulary influences 
perceptual identification, is compatible with the view that all per- 
ceivers live within a commonly understood environment, that they 
all accept a common framework of entities, and that identification 
involves a selection of entities within this framework. The second 
is much more radical, and is closer to what some of the advocates 
of linguistic relativity had in mind. It asserts, roughly, that learn- 
ing a language constitutes or causes the perceptual acceptance of a ° 
framework of entities, and suggests the possibility that differ- 
ent languages impose different frameworks. In effect, what this 
means 1s that acceptance of a language leads to an acceptance of a 
metaphysical or philosophical point of view which influences not 
only which entities we perceive, but which categories of entities. 

This second hypothesis has seemed most tempting to those 
investigators who understand experience in a Kantian manner. 
For them, pure experience, experience as it is prior to conception, 
is an unstructured manifold of sense impressions which receive 
structure and organization through human activity—in this case, 
linguistic activity. Whorf himself has, in some texts, favored this 
approach. 


The categories and types that we isolate from the world of phenomena 
we do not find there because they stare every observer in the face; on 
the contrary, the world is presented in a kaleidoscopic flux of impres- 
sions which has to be organized by our minds—and this means largely 
by the linguistic systems in our minds. We cut nature up, organize it 
into concepts, and ascribe significance as we do largely because we 
are parties to an agreement to organize it in this way—an agreement 


7 Paul Henle (editor), Language, Thought, and Culture (University 
of Michigan Press, 1958), p. 7. 
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that holds throughout our speech community and is codified in the 
patterns of our language. ** 
Idealists have found this point of view congenial. Thus, Urban 
argues that the knowing of a language is a condition of the very 
experience of objects. 
Anything that can become more than a diffused awareness has language 
as a constitutive element. ... Such a hypothetical form of knowledge 
—pure experience—is a pure myth.... Without language and its 
categories there is no experience in any intelligible sense. We may 
conceivably have sense data without language and its categories, but 
mere ‘having’ is not knowing. It is meaning that turns sense data into 
things or objects, and wherever there is meaning there language enters 
into mere diffused awareness as a constitutive element 
Urban’s claim may be summarized in the following propositions. 
a) Prior to “experience in any intelligible sense” there may be 
a “having” of sense data. 6b) In order to know or experience 
some object, we must possess a meaning or concept of that object. 
Thus I cannot know that what | perceive before me is a tree unless 
I have the concept of a tree. c) There are no concepts without 
words. Proposition a) I shall discuss later. Proposition b) is 
true, even necessarily true, for in order to know that something is 
a thing of a certain kind, it is necessary to possess the concept of 
, that kind. Proposition c) is false if one accepts as a test of having 
a concept a pattern of differential behavior toward an object or set 


20 


of objects; for then it is obvious that children, who respond 
differentially to objects well before they have learned to speak, are 
well stocked with concepts. 


Naming is the linguistic process which Cassirer finds of pri- 


mary significance, for it “transforms the world of sense impres 


sions .. . into a mental world, a world of ideas and meanings.” * 


He argues that we cannot attain concepts by abstracting them from 


18 Whorf, op. cit., p. 213. 

19 Wilbur Marshall Urban, “Whitehead’s Philosophy of Language and 
its Relation to his Metaphysi: s,’ Paul Sc hilpp editor), The Philosophy of 
Whitehead (Tudor Publishing Company, 1951), pp. 309-310. 

20 Thus if a person sits on chairs but not on tables, and if his 
behavior toward chairs is normal, and if he does not behave toward any 
thing else as if it were a chair, etc., then he may be said to have the concept 
of a chair. ‘ 

21 Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth (Dover Publications, 1946 


p. 28. 
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experience, that is, by noticing the similarities and differences 
among things, until experience contains definite properties in 
virtue of which similarities and differences may be known. But 
there exist no definite properties prior to language. “Do we not,” 
he asks, “realize them only by means of language, through the 
very act of naming them?” Cassirer is advocating not merely 
the trivial thesis that in learning the names of things and prop- 
erties, there is created a linguistic system which enables one to talk 
about things and properties. His claim seems to be that the learn- 
ing of names creates things and properties; that before we know 
names, there are no things and properties but only a “rhapsody of 
perceptions,” “an ever-flowing-stream of impressions,” a 
“Heracleitean river of change.” * 

In order to have a linguistic framework in which we can talk 
about a certain kind of entity, say, material objects, it is necessary 
to have names for these objects and criteria for applying these 
names. Suppose for the moment that there is no such framework. 
Nevertheless it is true that there are entities such that if there were 
such a framework the criteria for applying names of physical 
objects would sometimes be satisfied. We know this to be true, 
because we know that there are entities such that the criteria for 
applying names of material objects are in fact often satisfied. 
Thus we have a sense in which we can say that entities of a certain 
kind may be said to exist prior to the adoption of a framework for 
talking about them. Of course, we cannot say they exist until we 
have adopted the framework, but then again we cannot say 
“Dinosaurs exist” until we have the word “dinosaur.” 


Linguistic idealism, which, as represented by the views of 


Whorf, Urban, and Cassirer, presents itself as a theory not merely 
of the genesis of the concepts of perceptual objects, but also of the 
existence and differentiation of the objects themselves, is con- 


tradicted by some of the results of Gestalt psychology, especially 
by the Gestalt hypothesis that perceptual organization is pre- 
linguistic. Thus Kohler claims that the meaning which our expe- 

2 Ibid., p. 24. 

28 Ibid., pp. 27, 25. 

24 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms (Yale University 
Press, 1953), Vol. I, p. 280. 
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rience acquires as the result of language learning “follows the lines 
drawn by natural organization; it usually enters into segregated 
wholes.” * Meanings can become embodied by entities only when 
the entities are first presented as unities in the perceptual field.” 
- Whether or not one agrees with Koéhler that “sensory organization 
constitutes a characteristic achievement of the nervous system,” * 
the evidence is overwhelming that some fundamental organization 
precedes language learning.” On the basis of investigations into 
child psychology, Koffka argues that the behavior of the child 
during the pre-lingual period confirms the hypothesis that “things 
must have been present in the form of firm and relatively fixed 
configurations’ quite early in development.” Given the behavioral 
criteria we normally use for determining whether some person per- 
ceives or notices or attends to some object, then children, before 
they learn language, certainly perceive, notice, and attend to 
objects. It does not seem unlikely that the perception of a world 
of relatively fixed objects with their qualities and relations is com- 
mon to all men irrespective of their language, and is not a product 
of language learning. 

It is customary, among linguistic idealists, to think that the 
classifications implicit in the vocabulary of a language are the chief 
guides to our classifications of reality. In support of this view, 


25 Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (Mentor Books, 1959), p. 82. 
In chapter 5 Kohler details some of the evidence for his view. 

26 Ibid., p. 114. 

27 Ibid., p. 94. 

78 In Hoijer, op. cit., pp. 180-181, Franklin Fearing remarks: “He 
(Whorf) says that primordially the experience of the individual is blooming 
confusion, kaleidoscopic. That, I think, is unsound and untrue. I do not 
think the experience of the organism at any stage is a blooming confusion. 
There is always a figure-ground differentiation. ... Whorf’s discussion is 
wholly on the assumption that, apparently, there is no such pre-linguisti: 
stage.” Yet strangely enough, in one passage Whorf rejects the blooming, 
buzzing confusion theory and opts for Gestalt psychology. “Visual percep- 
tion is basically the same for all normal persons past infancy.... The 
basal fact of visual perception is the relation of figure and ground...” 
Whorf, op. cit., p. 163. If taken literally, this passage contradicts the view 
that language influences perception to the degree that linguistic idealism 
claims. 

2° K. Koffka, The Growth of the Mind (Littlefield, Adams, and Com- 
pany, 1959), p. 342. 
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Cassirer has argued that “we do not simply seize on and name cer- 
tain distinctions that are somewhere present in feeling or intuition; 
on the contrary, on our own initiative we draw certain dividing 
lines, effect certain separations and connections, by virtue of which 
distinct individual configurations emerge from the uniform flux of 
consciousness.” “ The view is that distinctions or classifications 
are not given but are imposed by us upon experience while being 
guided by linguistic distinctions. However, Roger Brown has 
conducted an experiment which shows that experienced distinctions 
among items of experience serve as guides to discovering linguistic 
differences.*' While the experiment is too complex to report here, 
an analogous situation may be presented. Suppose a linguist is 
trying to learn a language by observing the linguistic behavior of 
native speakers. Suppose that on one occasion he hears a word 
which he represents by “git” and on another occasion a word 
which he represents by “kit.” He knows that, within any lan- 
guage, certain sound variations are permitted variations upon the 
same word; so that the native speakers might very well hear “kit” 
and “git” as the same word, just as in English the “a” in “tomato” 
may be pronounced very differently with the word being heard as 
the same on all occasions of its use. The only way of determining 
whether “git” and “kit” represent different words, or only different 
variations on the same word, is to perceive whether they are used 
to name (assuming they are names) the same or different things. 
It is not unlikely that the child goes through the same process in 
learning the vocabulary of his language. After all, to the child, 
a word is a set of similar sounds; and one of his principles of 
grouping sounds into words must be the observation of the things 
denoted by the sounds. This model of word learning, wherein the 
child must compare sounds with the non-linguistic world, conflicts 
with the idealist model that there is no formed world until 
linguistic skills are attained. 


4. Whereas Cassirer was anxious to stress the influence of 


*° Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, Vol. I, p. 280. 

** Roger W. Brown, “Language and Categories”; Appendix to A Study 
of Thinking by Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodman, and George 
\. Austin (John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956), pp. 291-295. 
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vocabulary. upon perception, Whorf, though not neglecting this 
aspect of the matter, formulated his conception of the influence of 
language upon perception and thought primarily by reference to 
grammatical categories. Thus, from the fact that most English 
words may be divided into the grammatical classes nouns and 
verbs, he infers that “our language thus gives us a bipolar division 


32 


of nature.” ” Nature for us consists of things and events, but what 
we mean by a thing is that which is referred to by a noun, and 
what we mean by an event is that which is referred to by a verb. 
It is clear that Whorf thinks of experience as an undifferentiated 
manifold of sensations and that the use of a grammatical category 
imposes differentiations upon the manifold. At times he describes 
the activity of grammar upon experience by the term “segmenta- 
tion’; on other occasions he employs the metaphor “chopping 
up. Thus he asserts: 


‘Hill’ and ‘swamp’ persuade us to regard local variations in altitude 
or soil composition of the ground as distinct things almost like tables 
and chairs. Each language performs this artificial chopping up of 
the continuous spread and flow of existence in a different way. ™ 


In other passages, he employs the psychological concept of projec- 


tion. “We all unknowingly project the linguistic relationships of 
a particular language upon the universe, and see them there.” ™ 
There are ambiguities in Whorf’s conception of the relation 
between language and experience. After claiming that the gram- 
matical distinction between nouns and verbs gives us a bipolar 
division of nature into things and events, he adds that “nature 
itself is not thus polarized.” * There are no realities corresponding 
to the theoretical distinctions introduced by grammar. At times 
he claims that this is a defect, that the language is erroneous.’ In 
other places he suggests that just as there can be different though 
equally valid geometries, so there can be different though equally 


valid languages.*’ Differences in modes of segmenting nature do 


> Whorf, op. cit., p. 215 
Ibid., p. 253. 
Ibid., p. 262. 
Ibid., p. 215. 

’ Ibid., pp. 144, 145. 

™ Ibid., p. 58. 
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not necessarily reflect disagreements, just as two observers do not 


disagree when one reports the length of an object in inches and 
the other in centimeters. 

Let us distinguish between a grammatical category, which is, 
roughly, a linguistic classification of types of, and relations among, 
words; and a conceptual category, which is simply a concept by 
means of which we know or understand or perceive or identify. 
Then Whorf’s claim may be formulated to mean that: a) some 
or all grammatical categories are correlated with conceptual cate- 
gories in such a manner that when an instance of the former is 
used, then so is the correlated conceptual category; and b) some 
grammatical categories are correlated with conceptual categories 
which, because of their generality and persistence, may properly be 
termed metaphysical or philosophical. If Whorf’s claims are not 
to be trivialized, then it must be possible to identify conceptual 
categories independently of grammatical categories and vice versa. 
It would, for example, be incorrect to define the grammatical cate- 
gory of “noun” as a word naming a person, place, or thing; for 
then it would be analytically true to say that whenever a noun is 
used we are thinking in terms of the conceptual category of person, 
or place, or thing.” 

Some grammatical categories are in fact correlated with con- 
ceptual categories. The distinction between singular and _ plural 
nouns reflects the distinction between one entity and more than 
one; the distinctions among the grammatical tenses reflect differ- 
ences in time, etc. Other grammatical categories are not so 
correlated. Thus, in French the distinction between masculine 
and feminine nouns is not connected to a bipolar division of 
reality into masculine and feminine entities. In general, as Henry 


8° One method of identifying grammatical categories independently 


of conceptual categories is by means of linguistic frames. “If we were to 
record a very large sample of English speech we should find that there are 
some morphemes or words that eccur in the same context. In the linguistic 
frame ‘The—is good’ we might tind ‘book,’ ‘tree,’ ‘house,’ ‘speech,’ and 
many other words. Appearance in a given linguistic frame provides a 
basis for categorizing together a collection of words. C. C. Fries uses the 
linguistic frame to define four large functional classes which correspond 
roughly to the conventional parts of speech: noun, verb, adjective, and 
adverb.” Roger Brown, op. cit., pp. 265-266. 
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Sweet has pointed out, “the real difficulty of determining the 
meaning of the parts of speech lies in the fact . . . that they often 
have no meaning at all. Indeed the whole of language is an 
incessant struggle and compromise between meaning and pure 
form, through all the stages of vagueness, ambiguity, and utter 
meaninglessness.’ * 

The view, now adopted by most linguists, that although some 
grammatical categories are correlated with conceptual categories, 
there is no necessity that this be so, and that there is a tendency for 
linguistic categories that do have meaning “to languish away into 


form for form’s sake,’ “ conflicts with some basic presumptions 
of much of modern philosophy. Thus, John Stuart Mill believed 
that grammar was a part of logic; that grammatical distinctions 
reflect distinctions in thought. A number of philosophers have 
presented critiques of traditional philosophy to the effect that it 
uncritically accepted as valid the metaphysics embodied in the 
grammar of ordinary language. Some who have espoused this 
view believe that the next stage in philosophy is to construct a new 
language which is either metaphysically neutral*' or which 
embodies the true metaphysics. Most of these critiques have, how- 
ever, contained an important ambiguity. As a typical case, con- 
sider the following argument: 
It is more than probable that certain basic features of Aristotle’s logic 
were suggested to him by grammatical distinctions, and it is doubtful 
whether the ‘substance-accidence’ relation would have been given the 
place of honour in logical theory by a philosopher speaking a 
language for which the contrast between the noun and the verb was 
less significant than in Greek. *? 
The ambiguity lies in the notion that certain ideas are suggested 
by language. Perhaps it is true that language has suggested many 
philosophical doctrines. Yet the important question in appraising 


ordinary language is overlooked. Itis: is the suggestion justified? 


8° Collected Papers of H. Sweet (Oxford, 1913), p. 16. 

*© Edward Sapir, Language (Harcourt, Brace, and Company; Harvest 
Books), p. 100. 

*1 The latest such language is called Loglan. See the article “Loglan” 
by James Cooke Brown in Scientific American, June, 1960. 

*2 Manfred Sandmann, Subject and Predicate, a Contribution to the 
Theory of Syntax (Edinburgh University Press, 1954), pp. 13-14. 
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Does language as a matter of fact embody these ideas? To read a 
metaphysical distinction into the subject-predicate form may 


simply have been an error of the philosopher rather than a correct 
inference from the language. Consider, for example, Russell’s 
complaint against Aristotle’s doctrine of substance that “ ‘sub- 
stance,’ in a word, is a metaphysical mistake, due to transference 
to the world-structure of the structure of sentences composed of a 
subject and a predicate.” ** Should ordinary language be revised 
to eliminate this error? This depends upon whether the transfer- 
ence is caused by the use of language; upon whether, in using the 
subject-predicate form, we are in fact thinking in terms of an un- 
knowable substratum which owns properties and occurrences. | 
do not believe that there is any introspective evidence that such 
thinking takes place. And when we notice the variety of ideas that 
may be expressed by subject-predicate sentences, it is doubtful 
that this grammatical category confines us within a given meta- 
physical framework. Just reflect on the differences among the 
following sentences: “The house is red,” “Courage is a virtue,” 
“The process is long,” “Motherhood is wonderful,” etc. There is 
no conceivable type of entity which cannot be referred to by the 
subject of a sentence in the English language. Thus the use of 
subject-predicate forms does not restrict or confine our thinking 
to any given type of entity. Of course, one may construct an 
artificial language whose grammatical categories are determined 
in accordance with a metaphysical theory. But it is a mistake to 
believe that the natural languages are so constructed. 

The view that grammar influences thought is becoming hard 
to break down, because it is now used as a method for interpreting 
the history of philosophy and for diagnosing the alleged errors of 
our philosophic tradition. The following passage is an instructive 
instance of the use of this method. 

Existing language, by offering us only certain stereotyped moulds of 

expression, creates habits of thought which it is almost impossible 

to break. Such a mould is, e.g., the actor-action scheme of the 


Indo-European languages. How deep their influence is can perhaps 
be summarized from Descartes’ conclusion from thinking to the pre- 


48 4 History of Western Philosophy (Simon and Schuster, 1945), 
p 202 
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sence of an agent, an ego, different from the thinking, that does 

the thinking—a conclusion so natural and convincing to us because 

it is supported by the whole weight of language. * 
But in what sense does the whole weight of language support the 
inference from thinking to the existence of a mental substance that 
does the thinking? If the grammatical correctness of the sentence 
“I think” supports the belief that the self is a mental substance 
because “think” is a mental predicate pertaining to an agent, then 
the correctness of the sentence “I walk” ought to support the 
belief that the self is a physical substance because “walk” is a 
physical predicate pertaining to an agent. Clearly the whole 
weight of language supports no such inference. If, despite the fact 
that Descartes’ major arguments justifying the belief in a mental 
substance are not linguistic, we are tempted to claim that he was 
influenced by language, then we must remind ourselves that it is 
more likely that he was influenced not by language but by certain 
theories about language, theories that may be false or one-sided. 
The view that all sentences could be analysed into subject-predicate 
form was dominant at the time Descartes wrote, and he may very 
well have been consciously or unconsciously influenced by it; but 
this means that the “habits of thought” which made his belief in 
mental substance “so natural and convincing” were not linguistic 
habits but philosophical assumptions about linguistic habits, 
assumptions which cannot be justified by a careful analysis of how 
language works. 

In brief, while philosophers may very well have been influ- 


enced by grammatical theories in the construction of their meta- 


physics, and while some of their errors may be explained by the 


erroneous character of these theories, it does not follow that they 
were influenced by the actual grammar of language, because gram- 
mar just does not contain a metaphysics. 


5. Speech consists of sentences uttered by members of a 
speech community. But language, in so far as it is the concern 
of linguists, consists not of definite sentences but of grammatical 
rules and of those elementary meaning units (words, ~sufftxes-~” 


“* Friedrich Waismann, “How I See Philosophy,” A. J. Ayer (editor) 
Logical Positivism (Free Press, 1959), p. 362. 
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prefixes, etc.) from which sentences may be constructed according 
5 


to rules.“” Precisely which sentences will in fact be uttered is a 
function not only of the language but also of the situation and 
intention of the speaker. In the light of this distinction, the 
following criticism has been raised against the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis: 


In ordinary use the term ‘metaphysics’ refers to a set of beliefs which 
take sentential form. But language only gives us the meanings of 
elementary units together with the rules of construction for making 
sentences from them. From the finite set of elerments and rules it 
is impossible to predict which of an infinitude of sentences will 
actually be used by the members of a speech community. It is not 
easy to see, therefore, how we can infer any such formulation of 
belief 
The critic then suggests that if a metaphysics can be said to be 
embodied in language in any meaningful way it must be embodied 
in the meanings of elementary units; that is, in the terms or 
concepts expressed by words, rather than in propositions expressed 
by sentences.“’ This suggestion is echoed in J. L. Austin’s com- 


ment that “our common stock of words embodies all the distinc- 


tions men have found worth drawing, and the connections they 
have found worth making, in the lifetimes of many generations.” “ 
The philosophical point of view of a language is embodied in the 


distinctions and connections implicit in its vocabulary. 


Though this thesis is generally correct and constitutes the 
germ of truth contained n the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, it must be 
handled with care. The conceptual distinctions and connections 
embodied in a dictionary of the English language would fail to 


give the point of view of English speakers. Such a dictionary 


‘ 


Sapir would even eliminate the meaning units and identify a language 
with its graniimar or form. “The linguistic student should never make the 
mistake of identifying a language with its dictionary.” Language, p. 219. 

‘© Joseph H. Greenberg, “Concerning Inferences from Linguistic to 
Nonlinguistic Data,” Hoijer, op. cit., p. 18. 

‘' Greenberg concludes on a negative note: “In my experience at 
least, one does not find any underlying semantic patterns such as would be 
required for the semantic system of a language to reflect some over-all 
world view of a metaphysical nature.” Ibid., p. 18. 

#8 “A Plea for Excuses,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
N. S., LVII (1956-1957), p. & 
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would contain, for example, the word “witch,” which signifies 
that people once thought it significant to draw the distinction be- 
tween witches and non-witches. But it does not follow that the 
distinction is still in use, any more than it follows that English 
speakers all believe in God because the word “God” is part of our 
vocabulary. It is not sufficient, however, to eliminate from con- 
sideration distinctions and concepts that are no longer in use, to 
focus attention on living language. The word “God” is still in 
common use, and yet it would be wrong to claim that English 
speakers are necessarily theists. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween necessary and contingent concepts. A necessary concept is 
one which is essential for our understanding of and our acting in 
the world, one which is relatively invariant through cultural and 
social changes, and which is implicated in a wide variety of activi- 
ties. It is, in effect, a philosophical category; examples abound in 
philosophical literature: physical object, fact, value, person, 
causality, time, rationality, etc. These are ideas we use to com- 
prehend omnipresent facts of life, ideas in use irrespective of time, 
place, class, country, and so forth. A contingent concept is one 
which, though perhaps important for many activities, may easily 
grow unimportant, which new advances in science and technology 
and new cultural and social changes may make obsolete. A neces- 
sary concept, moreover, is usually quite abstract and thus quite 
often not explicitly and directly expressed in everyday discourse, 
although it is implicit in many of the more specific concepts in use. 
The distinction between the necessary and the contingent is per- 
haps one of degree, a matter of more or less. It is also vague; one 
cannot, as Kant believed, draw up a short list of necessary concepts 
which are precisely demarcated from the list of contingent ones. 
Language in use embodies a point of view in the sense that the 
connections and disconnections of ideas—the relations between 
mind and matter, between value and fact, for example—implicit 
in the set of necessary concepts as expressed in speech and writing 


constitute, in a broad sense, a philosophical theory of the world. 


To elucidate the relations between mental and physical concepts is, 


in effect, to expound a theory about mind and matter. A _philo- 
sophical theory may be understood as a series of answers to ques- 


tions of the form: “What is the nature of r?”, where “2” expresses 
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some necessary concept. If the question is interpreted as a request 


for a description of what common sense understands z to be, then 
it is answerable by describing the uses of a constellation of linguistic 
expressions in all of which x is implicated. Such a description 
will elucidate the concept by calling attention to typical situations 
to which these expressions apply and situations which exclude the 
use of these expressions, and by comparing and contrasting their 
meaning with the meaning of associated expressions. By watching 
how language works, we are able to expose and to make explicit 
the inter-related system of necessary concepts which constitute, for 
that language, a theory about the nature of things. It is an open 
question, to be decided by empirical means, whether other lan- 
guages in other cultures embody the same or a different system. 
rhe task of the linguist to understand the semantical system of a 
language, and the task of the anthropologist to penetrate to the 


a9 


world-view of a culture, thus supplement one another.*” To under- 
stand the meanings of words in their interrelationships with each 
other necessitates observation of the cultural context in which 
words are used. To understand the meaning of the cultural 
context necessitates observation of the manner of interpretation of 


that context as embodied in the speech of members of the culture. 


6. Though there is a sense in which language may be said 
to embody a philosophical point of view, it is important to realize 
how impoverished is the manner of embodiment relative to the 
claims of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. In the first place, the point 
of view is contained not so much in the language, considered as a 
set of sounds together with rules for combining these sounds, as in 
the system of necessary concepts which we express when we use 
language. The sounds are the vehicles or the means of conveying 
the concepts, and it is observation of linguistic usage which is the 
primary, but not the only, manner of discovering the concepts. 
But it is only by means of the tactic of classifying word meanings 


‘° “The study of any language, spoken by a people who live under 
conditions different from our own and possess a different culture, must 
be carried out in conjunction with the study of their culture and of their 
environment.” Bronislaw Malinowski, “The Problem of Meaning in 
Primitive Languages,” supplement to The Meaning of Meaning by C. K. Og- 
den and I. A. Richards (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952), p. 306. 
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or concepts as linguistic entities that the point of view may be said 
to be linguistic at all. In the second place, it is doubtful whether 
the language is the cause of the existence of the point of view. 
After all, a vocabulary is determined by extra-linguistic facts, by 
the experiences and needs of the members of the speech community 
and by the nature and demands of the environment. We would 
not have the words and concepts we do if the world were radically 
different from the way itis. The doctrine that language influences 
thought in some fundamental and primary manner, that language 
is an independent factor moulding the way we think about the 
world, must give way to the older view that language is merely 
a vehicle of thought, itself moulded, in respect to its vocabulary 
by non-linguistic factors. 


University of Kansas. 





PROLEGOMENA TO A META-ANSELMIAN AXIOMATIC 
ROBERT S. HARTMAN 


i 2-4 consists of four pages. Barth’s book about them 


has 165 pages.’ All the books and essays written about them in 
the last eight hundred years would fill libraries. It is a legitimate 
question to ask, What is it, in these four pages, that makes them 
so potent a challenge to the best minds of humanity? What is the 
spell they cast over the reader so that occupation with them 
becomes a passionate enterprise?* These pages do not seem to 
have the completeness and remoteness of a classic; rather, they 
seem to call on the reader personally to do something about them. 
They arouse in him an intellectual passion—either for or against 
them—which makes him feel that the core of his own thinking is 
being touched. On the one hand, they seem so concise that 
nothing can be added, on the other, so loose that everything still 
has to be done. But what? The reader feels puzzled, teased, 
imposed upon. He feels called to take a personal part in a 
herculean intellectual struggle. 

The reason for this spell—which was already felt in Anselm's 
life time—cannot be solely Anselm’s subject matter, for this has 
been treated by many before and after with less than intriguing 
effects. It must be, to a large degree, his method. But what can 
there be so exciting about a logical demonstration? 

| suggest that we have in these pages the first and so far the 
last—that is, the only—example in the history of thought of an 
entirely new philosophical method, which is the exact opposite of 


Karl Barth, Fides Quaerens Intellectum: Anselms Beweis der Existenz 
Gottes im Zusammenhang seines theologischen Programms, zweite neu 
durchgesehene Auflage (Evangelischer Verlag, AG, Zollikon, 1958). 

See Dieter Henrich, Der ontologische Gottesbeweis: Sein Problem 
und seine Geschichte in der Neuzeit, pp. vi, 90, 116. A. Dyroff, “Der onto- 
logische Gottesbeweis des hl. Anselmus in der Scholastik,” Probleme der 
Gotteserkenntnis (Miinster, 1928), p. 105: “Der Beweis hat etwas an sich, 
was auch den Gegner wie mit einem Angelhaken festhilt” (“The proof has 
something in it which grips even the adversary as by a fish-hook”). 
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what has usually, both before and after Kant, been regarded as this 
method. It is neither categorial nor analytic but aziomatic and 
synthetic.’ It is the method of mathematics itself, validly applied 
to the highest possible subject of human thought. We have in 
these pages the most effective cognitional method, that of science, 
applied to the most sublime subject. 

That Anselm's method is not merely syllogistic but axiomatic 
has been mentioned off and on in the literature;’ but it is in 
Karl Barth’s exegesis that this thesis is developed most clearly. 
Yet, neither Barth nor any other of Anselm’s commentators has 
mentioned a further aspect of the proof which, I believe, makes 
plausible its combination of logical rigor and emotional impact. 

The reason that the proof has been so puzzling and challenging 
is that Anselm’s argument presupposes a whole new system of 
thought of which the argument itself is only a part—like a 
promontory of a vast hinterland shrouded in fog. The passion 
aroused by the argument is that of exploring the known unknown 
——the passion of discovery, which is aroused by the expectation of 
finding unheard of treasures in a realm which is known to be there 
but whose nature is unknown. It is the passion of Columbus to 
discover the sea way to India, of Kepler to unravel the secrets of 
Mars, of Schliemann to uncover Troy. This passion, of uncovering 
the known unknown—like undressing a woman— knows all and 
yet nothing. It knows the that but not the what. It knows exist- 
ence but does not know its properties. 

It seems to be part of the core of man’s rationality—hence of 
man—that such a state is intolerable, that if the that is known the 
what and how must be known too, and in every detail. It is the 
creative passion that leads the human spirit from hunch to achieve- 
ment, from imagination to experience, from hypothesis to experi- 


8 E.g., A. Gratry, De la connaissance de Dieu (Paris, 1864). The first 
to demand an axiomatic foundation for the proof was Leibniz, who himself 
identified God’s perfections with the simple concepts of his combinatorial 
logic. That a Most Perfect Being Exists, 1676. See G. W. Leibniz, Philo- 
sophical Papers and Letters, ed. L. E. Loemker (Chicago, 1956), p. 259. 
Also see Opera Philosophica. .. Omnia, ed. J. E. Erdmann (Aalen, 1959), 
pp. 80, 138, 176, 375, and below p. 669, footnote 75. 
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ment, from concept to example, from the general to the individual.* 
A featureless existence is mere possibility; and where it is actuality 
it is horror, as in the “gueules cassées,” the men without faces, of 
the First World War.’ We strive with all our powers either to 
affirm such an existence, by giving it properties, or to deny it by 
refusing to concede it properties, hence sense. We call it nonsense 

and non-existence. Anselm’s proof is intellectually irresistible 

both pro and contra—because of its method as well as its 
content. Both sides seem to be featureless existences. 

The method seems to be a rigorous demonstration, and yet, 
it seems to lack all the properties of such a demonstration. Its 
subject is a certain thought, leading to other thoughts, proving that 
there is something, aliquid, but not what there is. Thus, the 
passion of wanting to know better, intelligere melius, is increased 
by the subject which is wanting to know more, intelligere maius, 
indeed, intelligere quo maius cogitari nequit. The method calls on 
us melius intelligere, the subject is maius, and indeed melius intel- 
ligere. The proof is about the passion it kindles. 

The subject of the proof is’ not God—for He can never be 
known *—but an axiom about.God which proves itself." It is the 
uncovering of an existence known to be there but unknown as to 
how it is there; it is about a being without qualities. Indeed, the 
featurelessness of the being in question gives the proof its power; 
it is strictly—and from a material point of view merely—formal. 
It is about the aflirmation of an existence known through faith, 
by clothing this existence with properties supplied by the intellect: 
Fides quaerens intellectum. “Give me to understand that you are 


as we believe you are and that you are what we believe you are” — 


da mihi ut . . . intelligam quia es sicut credimus es et hoc es quod 


credimus. 


The method of uncovering the unknown which is known to 


* For Leibniz, and in close connection with the proof, this was the 
metaphysical exigentia essentiae, the praetensio ad existendum: the urge 
of essence to become existence. 

5 French wives were granted divorces in the cases of faceless husbands, + 
on the grounds that these men had lost their identity. 

6 E.g., Monologion 36 ff.; Contra Gaunilonem, 7 


See below pp. 655, 658, 665 
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be—the intensionally unknown but extensionally known, the 
clothing of mere existence with properties—is, of course, the 
method of science. A featureless existence is the exigentia of an 
essence: it is a Problem. The most powerful method of problem 
solving is the scientific, in particular, the axiomatic method, which 
posits a formula originating a system of thought applicable to the 
reality in question. The most famous example of this procedure 
is Newton, whose gravitational formula originated a system 
applicable to the whole universe. So Anselm, according to his 
own account, found a formula applicable to divine reality. The 
result was for him a matter of rejoicing, delectatio—the same kind 
of joy a scientist feels on breaking through to the properties—the 
definition—of what he knew was there but did not know what it 
was. We have no report on Newton's feeling when the famous 
apple gave him his supposed “Aha” experience. But we do know 
of the joy of other discoverers, such as Kepler, when he found the 
formula of planetary relations.’ 

It is this kind of delectation, the joy of discovery, which com- 
municates itself to Anselm's reader; for most of the discovery of 
the system behind the proof is still to be done: as if Newton had 


left only his formula but had written no Principia. Imagine the 


excitement for centuries, as succeeding generations tried to spell 


out the formula, as more and more stones were gathered to build 
on what would have been believed to be foundations; how these 
foundations would have been doubted, refuted, praised, debated, 
examined, interpreted; how.every stone laid upon them by one 
worker would have been torn down by another. Or, imagine that 


Newton, instead of leaving the formula, had only left one theorem, 


* Compare Anselm's thanksgiving to God at the end of Cur deus homo 
and at the end of the proof in Proslogion 4: “I thank Thee, gracious Lord, 
I thank Thee. . .,” with Kepler’s thanksgiving at the end of De Harmonice 
Mundi: “Praise Him, Thou my soul, the Lord, the creator. . .” “My mathe 
matics,” wrote Kepler, “will always be ready to offer delight not unworthy 
of a Christian and give relief from sorrow " (Carola Baumgardt, Johan 
nes Kepler (New York, 1951), pp. 126, 129). “Inspiration” and “Illumina 
tion” are technical terms in the psychology of discovery; see Norman 
L. Munn, Psychology (Boston, 1946), pp. 186 ff, 109; Jacques Hadamard 
The Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical Field (Princeton, 1945) 
Eliot D. Hutchinson, How to Think Creatively (New York, 1949) 
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e.g., that of the tides. What confusion and inspiration, what 
teasing excitement, what intellectual battles would have ensued. 
Instead, Newton settled the matter once and for all and wrote a 
classic. The excitement that followed was serene and constructive: 
here was an edifice to dwell in, and upon; and in time it became 
the center of a whole new city. The commotion was orderly and 
followed the paths laid out by Newton. 

Anselm's proof is a solitary formula. It is the fragment of a 
classic, an incipient classic, and hence it could neither silence the 
fools, the insipientes, nor completely convince the wise.’ It is like 
the piece of a puzzle whose center piece is missing. Anselm’s 
premiss is an axiom without a system, indeed, a theorem of and 


within a system but with the system lacking. It is as enigmatic as 


the smile of the Cheshire cat—which loses its enigma only, and 


as soon, as the cat itself is known. The cat, in our case, is the 
meta-Anselmian axiomatic. 

Behind the Anselmian proof there is hidden an axiomatic sys- 
tem of which the proof itself is a small part. It is, as Leibniz said, 
“an imperfect demonstration which assumes something that must 
still be proved in order to render it mathematically evident. 

It is to be desired that clever men achieve the demonstration with 
the strictness of a mathematical proof.” “ 

It is for this reason that the attentive and alert reader feels 
that there is so much more to the argument than what it says, and 
is driven beyond its limits to venture into a realm of systematic 
thought whose vastness he divines behind it. 

So far, no such new realm had been opened. If it were, 
Anselm's axiom—the name of God: “that than which nothing 
greater can be thought’—would appear not as an axiom but as the 
theorem of a system. This system—the meta-Anselmian axiom- 


atic—would have its own axiom, from which the Anselmian name 


® See Henrich, op. cit., passim; E. Gilson, History of Christian Philo- 
‘sophy in the Middle Ages (New York, 1954), p. 134. 

© Nouveaux Essais, Book 4, Ch. 10, pars. 7 f. What was missing, 
according to Leibniz, was the proof of the logical possibility of the ens a se, 
that is, of the non-contradictoriness of its essence. This amounts to the 
deduction of its definition. See De la démonstration cartésienne de Il’ exis- 
tence de Dieu, 1701, Erdmann, op. cit., No. LV; Disc. on Metaphysics, 
No. 1; Monadology, No. 45; Henrich, op. cit., pp. 45 ff. 
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of God would be deduced as a theorem; and the whole proof 
would become an integral part of the system itself. As it is, the 
proof, though axiomatic in Barth’s interpretation and Anselm’s 
own intent, may yet be regarded as an isolated syllogism, depend- 
ing for its validity on the interpretation of one word, maius, which 
is not defined by Anselm. This key word would have to be defined 
by the system, and defined in such a way as to be applicable to 
both Anselmian proofs, that is, to the relation between esse in intel- 
lectu and esse in re,” and to the relation between quod non possit 
cogitari non esse and quod non esse cogitari potest” as well as to 
Anselm's treatment of the fool's proposition Deus non est." Such 
a system, in other words, would contain the logical basis for the 


Anselmian hierarchy expressed by maius. 


Karl Barth has made an ingenious attempt at exploring this 


system and has found parts of it in Anselm’s own writings, 
especially De veritate. But he has found no more than a matrix 
for the proof and not a logical superstructure for it. The hierarchy 
he finds in, or rather extrapolates from, Anselm's work is vague. 
At least, however, he uses all of Anselm's writings for the explora- 
tion, and as background of the proof, and thus extends the realm 
of the known a considerable distance into that of the unknown, 
that is, the logical system hidden behind the proof. Barth’s book 
constitutes the prolegomena to that system. It does so by show- 
ing two things: first, that Anselm’s own procedure is axiomatic 
and not merely syllogistic; and secondly, that it is embedded in a 
matrix which contains implicitly the hierarchy made explicit in 
the proof. 

We shall, in the present paper, examine Barth’s exegesis 
under these two view-points. In the course of the discussion 
almost all arguments made pro or contra the proofs will be passed 
in review, in particular most of the points in a recent discussion, * 
which will appear in their logical connection within either the 


Proslogion 2. 

Proslogion 3. 

Proslogion 4. 

In the Philosophical Review, Vol. LXX (1961), pp. 56-111, following 
Norman Malcolm, “Anselm's Ontological Arguments,” Philosophical Review 
LXIX (1960), pp. 41-62. 
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Anselmian text or its Barthian interpretation. In a future article 
we shall try to present the meta-Anselmian axiomatic itself.” 

In spite of the very large literature on the “ontological” proof 
especially the new and comprehensive discussion of Henrich ‘*- 
Barth’s is still the most explicit and penetrating examination of 
Anselm’s own argument. One feels, after reading the book, that 
this is what Anselm had wanted to say had he developed the argu- 
ment beyond the few pages of the Proslogion."’ Also, Barth’s 
interpretation of Gaunilo’s objections follows strictly the Anselmian 
apologetic, a matter which seems to be obvious were it not for the 
many misunderstandings on this point throughout the history of 

the argument, especially in St. Thomas and Kant."* 


The Vatrix of the Proof 


Reading the various objections against the argument, and 


analyzing his displeasure with them, says Barth, the following 


1’ William KR. Alston, “The Ontological Argument Revisited,” Philo- 


sophical Review, LXIX (1960), pp. 452-474, does construct a meta-Anselmian 
matrix, as a logic of modes of existence. His construction goes half-way 
in the direction of the axiomatic we shall present. It agrees with ours in 
constituting modes of existence and relating them to predication (although 
we shall reverse the procedure and make existence dependent on modes of 
predication), and it disagrees with ours in not connecting the modes of 
existence in question. As a result, the ontological proof is rejected, while 
in our procedure it will be confirmed. 

‘6 Dieter Henrich, Der ontologische Gottesbeweis. Sein Problem und 
seine Geschichte in der Neuzeit (Tiibingen, 1960). 

‘7 Barth's book, besides its outstanding position in the literature of the 
ontological argument, has a significant position in the whole of Barth’s 
work. The first edition appeared in 1931, immediately before the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik, and thus is the last clarification of the theological foundations 
on which the author built his life’s work. Thus, the book is interesting 
in a double respect: first, in the history of dogma, as the most careful 
exegesis of Anselm's argument, leading to the thesis that Anselm’s proof is 
not an “ontological” proof of God in the usual, especially the Cartesian, 
sense but a proof through faith; and secondly, for the theological program 
of Barth himself. 

‘8 And in the recent discussion in Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), 
pp. 56-111, which does not make sufficiently clear that Malcolm’s interpreta- 
tion of the proof is Cartesian (Med. V) rather than Anselmian. But cf. on a 
related point Gareth B. Matthews, “On Conceivability in Anselm and Mal- 
colm,’’ op. cit., pp. 110 f. 
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two questions arose in him: (1) is Anselm's proof of the existence 
of God to be understood separately from the series of other 
Anselmian proofs, and of his total theological program? and (2) is 
it possible to understand the proof without an exact analysis of 
every word, both of Anselm and of Gaunilo in the debate between 


them? These two questions, according to Barth, were disregarded 


by the critics of the argument; and it is the purpose of his book 
to answer them. The book thus is about Anselm’s Proof of the 
Existence of God in the contert of his whole theological program. 
Barth's approach is onto-logical. A mathematico-logical approach 
was projected, as an accompanying volume to Barth's, by Heinrich 
Scholz—a project whose realization was prevented by Scholz’s 
untimely death. It would have thrown further light on the 


Anselmian argument, especially its axiomatic character. 


The Necessity and Possibility of Intelligere. 


The term intelligere is the cue to Anselm’s theological pro- 
gram; only through intelligere is theology possible; and since 
theology is necessary, intelligere is necessary. The notion of 
proof, for Proslogion 2-4, probare, probatio, was not Anselm's but 
Gaunilo’s though later accepted by Anselm. Anselm’s own term 
in this section is intelligere. By realizing itself, intelligere becomes 
probare. Probare is one of the two by-products of intelligere. The 
other is joy and delight, delectatio. The Fathers, says Anselm, 
have written not only for persuasion but also in order to make 
the faithful enjoy their faith through the discovery of the ratio of 
their faith.” For the ratio which the intelligens seeks and finds 
not only has utility, that is, the polemical character of proof, it also 
has the aesthetic character of beauty, pulchritudo.” 

The necessity of the Anselmian intelligere does not lie in its 
two effects, utilitas and delectatio, important though they are. 
Rather, these two result when the necessity is satisfied: the neces- 


*® Compare the curious fact, much noted today in scientific research 
that the presentation of a clear and unexpected solution for a difficult 
problem makes the audience burst out in laughter. 

20 In Cur deus homo (Book I, ch. 1), delectari is named in the first 
place and the polemical responsibility of the argument in the second 
Also see De veritate, 12, at end. 
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sity which lies in the very nature of Faith. Faith needs intellectum, 
fides quaerens intellectum. Only through the satisfaction of faith 
by intelligere arise the effects of probare and laetificare. Intelli- 
gere, rather than being a requirement of faith is an implication of, 
and immanent in it, a part of its definition. Anselm desires the 
proof and the delight because he wants intelligere, and he wants 
intelligere because he believes: nos vero, quia credimus (ratio- 
nem quaerimus).”’ To believe not only means for Anselm a 
Hinstreben of human will toward God, but a Hineinstreben of the 
human will into God, and hence a creaturely participation, if ever 
so limited, in God’s mode of being: quisquis tendendo ad illam 
(sc. summam essentiam) pervenerit, non extra illam remanebit, 
sed intra illam permanebit; quod expressius et familiarius signi- 
ficatur, si dicitur tendendum esse in illam, quam si dicitur ad 
illam.” The objective of theology cannot be to lead man to faith 
nor to confirm him in faith or even to liberate him from doubt of 
faith. Man is secure in his faith gratia dei praeveniente, and faith 
is beyond the vicissitudes of the theological Yes and No.” Credo 
ut intelligam means: My faith itself and as such is to me a 
challenge for understanding. 

There are, in Anselm's doctrine, four converging lines in 
which appears this intrinsic necessity for rational insight. Barth 
calls them, respectively, the theological (1), the psychological (2), 
the anthropological (3), and the eschatological (4). 


1. Deum veritatem esse credimus,** We believe God to be 
truth; where truth means rectitudo mente sola perceptibilis.” 
To everything which outside of God is called truth, God is not only 


the summa veritas but also the causa veritatis; in God intelligentia 


and veritas are identical. Thus, God, obviously, cannot be believed 


in by us without being the cause of a vera cogitatio; that is, faith 
in him requires his cognition. 


21 Cur deus homo, I, 3 

22 Monologion, 76. 

23 Here is, of course, the connection with Barth’s own “dialectic” 
theology 

24 De veritate, 1 

25 De veritate, 11 
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2. According to Anselm's psychology, faith is primarily a 
movement of the will. The tendere in deum is the decision to obey 
and to love God. Since the will of the rational creature means 
selection or choice, and is based on the decision between iustum el 
iniustum, verum et non verum, bonum et malum, cognition 
precedes will. 


3. According to Anselm’s anthropology, faith does not result 
except when man encounters something new, which awakens his 
interest, something which he has to receive, and conceive, from 
the outside, fides esse nequit sine conceplione. What has to be 
received and accepted is (the hearing of) the Word of God; and 
the fact that we have rectitudo volendi to receive it is Grace. We 
have within us the threefold capacity of memory, cognition, and 
love (which distinguishes us from animals); but it cannot be 
awakened unless the word comes to us and grace is given to us 


Then we remember God, recognize God, and love God. 


4. The fourth line on which intelligere arises necessarily 


from faith is the eschatological. I/ntellectus, quem in hac vila capi- 
mus is the medium inter fidem et speciem. Cognition is in be- 
tween faith and insight as, says Barth, a mountain is between the 
observer and the sun. I[ntelligere is a means, a stage in the direc- 
tion of blessed vision. It is similitudo of the blessed insight and 
leads men not beyond, but to the threshold of illumined faith.” 

The intellectus fidei is not only necessary, it is possible; and 
thus the program of credo ut intelligam is realizable. For the old 
church—and the same is true for the Reformation and Protestant 
orthodoxy—to believe is not an alogical irrational credere. It is a 
relation that belongs to both God and man by their mutual defini- 
tion. Faith is cognition and affirmation of the word of Christ. 
And Christ's word is identical with the word of those who profess 
Christ, especially in the Bible and in the dogma of the Church. 
Hence the subjective credo of Anselm has a necessary counterpart 
in the objective Credo of the Church. In this sense credere is the 
presupposition of intelligere. As credere of the Credo, faith is 
already almost an intelligere, distinct from the intelligere which it 


2° But beyond mere faith. See below pp. 649, 674 
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craves only in degree and not in kind. It is the reception of a 
vor significans rem, of a signification expressed in logico-gram- 
matical form, which as heard and understood is in intellectu. But 
this cognizance, belief has in common with unbelief. Unbelief is 
precisely the fact that the Word heard remains in intellectu and 
that the res, the matter of the message, is not accepted. The esse 
in intellectu must be supplemented by the intelligere esse in re, the 
affirmation of the message heard as the truth. Hence, fides quae- 
rens intellectum can only mean that faith has to go the intermediate 
distance between esse in intellectu and intelligere esse in re; be- 
tween taking notice of the divine message and the acceptance of the 
message as truth. Thus, the beginning and end of intelligere are 
already given in faith. 


Theology as Intellectus Fidei. 


From the necessity and possibility of intelligere follow con- 
clusions for theology itself, namely: (1) Theology is the positive 
science of the Credo. Faith refers to the Credo of the Church in 
which the believer has been baptized. Hence he who seeks 
Christian knowledge asks—on the basis of the accepted fact that 
things are as the Credo says—how, and in what respect, they are 


so. Intelligere results from thinking about the given and affirmed 


Credo. (2) All theological statements are inadequate to their 


object. The only adequate word is that of Christ himself. A con- 
cept of God in the strict sense is had by God alone. We only have 
concepts of objects which are not identical with God.” Hence, 
(3) theological affirmations are contested affirmations, contested 
namely by the incomparability of their object. The theologian speaks 
absolutely only if his word is identical with, or the necessary conse- 
quence of, the word of holy authority. According to Anselm, the 
theological task of seeking intelligere begins precisely where the 
quotation from the Bible ends—with the unquote, so to speak- 

and hence its result is not absolutely obligatory, but only 
objectively, or noetically, obligatory. There is, then (4) a possible 
progress of theological science; beyond the Word of the Credo 
itself and beyond its interpretation to ever higher insights, to ever 


Cf. Anselm’s Contra Gaunilonem 7, at end 
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maiores et plures rationes.** A condition of this program, and 
hence of intelligere, is the rightness of the credere itself; the right 
thing must be rightly believed. To believe does not only mean 
credere id but credere in id, quod credi debet,” and in the way 
credi debet. Rightly believing means to do the action which 
corresponds to God's word, namely, tendere in Deum. The word 
of God is not the word of God without its hearing: est autem 
semen humus agriculturae verbum Dei, immo non verbum, sed 
sensus qui percipitur per verbum. Vor namque sine sensu nihil 


0 


constituit in corde.” Where the word remains a word only, there 
theological discussion degrades to that “of bats and owls.” The 
right Credo must be joined to right credere, if understanding is to 
follow; for knowledge is based on the experience of faith: mimi- 
rum hoe ipsum quod dico: qui non crediderit, non intelliget. 
Vam qui non crediderit, non experietur; et qui expertus non fuerit, 


31 


non cognoscet Hence, as Anselm makes clear in Proslogion 4, 
the foolishness of the fool is precisely his thinking on the level of 
mere thinking. There is more to intelligere than mere thinking. 
It requires a pure heart, illumined eyes, the obedience of a child: 
Prius ergo fide mundandum est cor . . . et prius per praeceptorum 
Domini custodiam illuminandi sunt oculi . . . et prius per humi- 
lem oboedientiam testimoniorum Dei debemus fieri parvuli.” In 
other words, without openness to experience we cannot see what is 
worth seeing and think what is worth thinking, the azioma, from 
which all right thinking must flow. The fool can think, but he 
cannot see what is worth thinking, he knows all the answers but 
he does not understand the questions. He is, as we shall see, not a 
theological but a logical positivist. 


Finally, intelligere has its method sui generis, namely prayer, 
which for Anselm is a technical term. It is the method of 
approaching the object of theology and making it inclined to make 
itself accessible to the inquiry. Hence the proof takes the form of 
a Proslogion, an explicit address to God. In the introductory 
prayer, Anselm asks two things: first, subjectively, that God may 


28 Cf. Cur deus homo, I, 2. 
29 Monologion 78. 

’ Concordia Qu. Il, 6 

31 Ep. de incarn. 1, 
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open his eyes so that he may see Him; and secondly, objectively, that 
God may show Himself to him. God, in order to be ob-jectively, 
gegen-stindlich known, must stand opposite man, in distinction 
and separation, in cognitional, almost scientific objectivity. God 
has to show Himself as object to the thinker as subject; nec quae- 
rere te possum, nisi tu doceas, nec invenire, nisi tu ostendas. 
Only God’s showing Himself to the thinker in grace makes 
Christian cognition possible. If we face God, then God must face 
us; we must be face to face with God (as Kierkegaard later elabo- 
rated), otherwise our intelligere is a dream and we are ourselves 
insipientes. But if God shows Himself to us then our cognition is 
a greater knowledge of Him than ever was our faith: once we 
know Him we cannot lose Him even though we would not want 
to believe in Him or want not to believe in Him; illumined faith, 
intellectus fidei, is greater than mere faith, and the latter is greater 
than mere intellectus, which is the fools’ way of thinking: Quod 
prius credidi, te donante, nam sic intelligo, te illuminante, ut, si 


te esse nolim credere, non possim non intelligere.” 


The Theological Function of Intelligere 


So far, we have a hierarchy in Anselm of intellectus, fides, and 


intellectus fidei. Intelligere, in other words, can be applied to 
fides and it can be applied to the things of the world. The latter is 


the fool’s way. The fool is an empiricist, in the modern sense of 


the word (as will become clear in Gaunilo’s objections). He who 
seeks intellectum fidei applies intellectum both to the Credo of the 
Church and his own credere. Such application is the theological 
function of intelligere. Intelligere is intus legere and inter legere: 
reading into and reading between the lines—the re-thinking, 
through-thinking, and interpreting of what is said in the Credo. 
In cognizing and affirming truth, intelligere co-incides with cre- 
dere, just as credere implicitly and fundamentally is a primitive 
intelligere. Beyond that, intelligere means, as was mentioned 
before, going the distance between awareness and acceptance of 
the Word. The Word has, so to speak, an extrinsic and an 


82 Thid. 


> Proslogion 4 
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intrinsic text; and the latter can be found only in the former, 
and only through grace. 

Once the sense of the intrinsic text has been found, through 
prayer on the one hand, and grace on the other, the rationes given 


in it can be elaborated. Hence, when Anselm says that his purpose 


34 


is to demonstrate sola ratione,™ it must be understood that the sub 
jective ratio of man can discover only because there is an objective 
ratio in the Credo to which it corresponds—in credere—and which 
in turn corresponds to an even higher ratio, the absolute ratio of 
God Himself. There is thus a hierarchy of rationes in Anselm, sub- 
jective, objective, and absolute, the higher being the “a priori’ of 
the lower. Barth calls the first noetic ratio, the second ontic ratio, 
the third ratio veritatis. Noetic ratio is to ontic ratio as means to 
end. Noetic ratio is the means to any looked for insight (when 
ratio is used in the ablative, ratione); ontic ratio is the end of the 
rational quest (ratio is used in the accusative, rationem quaerere) . 
It is the ratio of the object of the quest, as such. When the object 
is God, noetic ratio is human, ontic ratio is divine, the ratio of God 
as theological object, and insofar as God reveals Himself (through 
Grace) to the inquiring (praying) mind. Ratio fidei then is ontic 
ratio. Ontic ratio is to be demonstrated through noetic ratio, fides 
through intellectu. The third kind of ratio, absolute ratio or ratio 
veritatis is identical with the ratio summae naturae, that is, with 
the divine word itself, independent of the quest of man. It is the 
ratio of God Himself: Deus nihil sine ratione facit.” This ratio is 
true because God has it, not because it has truth. Truth has it; 
it is ratio veritatis, not veritas rationis. The two first rationes are 
bound to the third. Noetic ratio means correspondence or con- 
gruence of significatio with the object referred to. Ontic ratio is 
the ratio of the object itself as created and as thus understood (if 
it is ratio fidei the object is God-as-object-of-knowledge created, 
given—te donante . . . te illuminante—by God as veritas). Abso- 
lute ratio is the source of truth for the other rationes. It does not 
correspond to an object but it creates the object and in creating, 
gives it truth.” 


‘* Cur deus homo I, 20, Il, 11, 22; Monologion 1 
85 Cur deus homo Il, 10 
86 In modern logical terminology it may be said—and this was perhaps 
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One of the meanings of ratio is necessitas, which means the 
property of impossibility of a being’s non-being or being other- 
wise.”” Each of the three rationes has its own necessitas. The 
necessilas of ontic ratio means that the object of faith as being 
necessary cannot not be or be different; hence necessitas is the 
ratio, or ground (Grund), of its (created) existence. The necessity 
of recognizing the object of faith the way it is, is the grounding 

Begriindung) , the noetic foundation of the object.” The object's 
ratio is its law and its intelligibility. And the ratio immanent in 
the cognition of the object of faith is the Vernunft, the intelligence 
of this thinking. The Begriindung of the cognition of the object 
of faith consists in recognizing the ratio of this object, its intel- 


ligibility; ontic necessity precedes noetic necessity. Also, the 


intelligence of the cognition of the object of faith presupposes the 


recognition of its intelligibility; ontic rationality precedes noetic 
rationality (hence it is its “a priori’). The ground of the object of 
faith is connected with its intelligibility, ontic necessity with ontic 
rationality; and equally, noetic necessity is connected with noetic 
rationality. The foundation by which cognition understands the 
ground of the object of faith is connected with the intelligence of 
this cognition, and the intelligibility of the object. Anselm, in 


trying to realize noetically the intelligibility of the object of faith, 


to be Scholz’s contribution—that noetic ratio is the correspondence of an 
intension with its object (see De veritate 2, 13), ontic ratio is the sense 
of an intension, and absolute ratio is that of the logic accounting for the 
first two rationes. In terms of the hierarchy intellectus, fides, intellectus 
fidei, inteliectus corresponds to noetic ratio (as intelligence); fides to ontic 
ratio (as intelligibility); and intellectus fidei to absolute ratio or veritas 
(as understanding through and beyond, and possibly even without, faith 
Proslogion 4). The difference between intellectus fidei and ratio fidei is 
that intellectus fidei recognizes the noetic essence of the absolute ratio of 
God Himself (His name revealed through His Word in the Credo), while 
ratio fidet is the ratio of God-as-so-recognized, or His ontic ratio. The negative 
formulation of the Proof in Proslogion—as against the positive formulation 
of Monologion and Gaunilo’s misquoting of the proof (Contra Gaunilo 
nem 5)—makes possible the understanding of God's absolute ratio noetically, 
while ontically it remains as hidden as ever (see below pp. 658 f.). God’s 
absolute ratio noetically understood is His ontic ratio 

Cur deus homo, 1, 1. 10: Il, 22: Monologion 4; Contra Gaunilonem | 
See Barth op. cit., p 17 

Cf. Husserl’s “Fundierung.” 
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rationem fidei, attempts to think necessitatem, the ground of the 
object of faith, the impossibility of its not-being or being other- 
wise, necessitate, through a foundation, that is, through the 
impossibility of thinking its non-being or being otherwise. He 
wants to think being as impossibility of not-being. To the believed 
ground is to correspond a recognized foundation; to the ontic 
necessity, noetic necessity. In Anselm’s method, the noetic ratio 
is used for the discovery of the ontic ratio, which it “investigat,” 
“follows like a dog the scent,” the trail leading through the totality 
of the Credo.” 


The following diagram—which is an extrapolation of Barth's 


exegesis of Anselm's text—shows the three Anselmian notions of 
ratio, each of whose divisions and subdivisions are in mutual 
interrelationship; e.g., the relation between noetic ratio and abso- 
lute ratio is Prayer, the inverse relation is Grace. The relation be- 
tween ontic ratio and absolute ratio is that of Sufficient Reason, 
the inverse relation is God's knowledge of the world and, in the 
last instance, His incarnation.“ The three absolute rationes 
correspond to the Trinity.“ 


{nselm’'s rationes 


Noetic (of cognition) 


Reason Necessity 


sae ; . . Intelligence 
(Subj. Rationality) (Foundation) 8 


Ontic (of object) 


Reason Necessily 


(Obj. Rationality) (Ground) intelligibility 


Absolute (of God) 


Reason Necessity Spirit 
(Truth; ‘‘Son’’) (Creativity; ‘‘Father’’) (‘‘Holy Ghost’’) 


*® Cf. Monologion 1, Barth, op. cit., p. 51 
*° See Anselm's answer to the question Cur deus homo? 
- eo Vonologion, 30-63: Proslogion, 23 
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Il. The Anselmian Axiom 


We are now ready to deal with the proof itself, within the 
context of Anselm's theology. To “prove” means for Anselm, as we 
have seen, to bring about the polemical, apologetic effect of his 
theological work. Proof is the realization of intelligere, the 
culmination of cognition. It is based on the grace of God; and if 
the partner of the discourse to whom the proof is directed is and 
remains an insipiens then the proof will not help him. In this case 
insipienter quaerere and sapienter respondere remain without 
interconnection, on different tracks. However, such mutual mis- 
understanding, such conversation at cross-purposes, is really on 
principle not possible; for it is one and the same reason that rules 
both the believer and the infidel: quamvis enim illi ideo rationem 
quaerant, quia non credunt, nos vero, quia credimus: unum idem- 
que tamen est, quod quaerimus, “for although they appeal to 
reason because they do not believe, and we because we do believe: 
it is one and the same thing we are after,” “—namely, rational 
understanding—rationem quaerere—of faith and unbelief, respect- 
ively. Only that Anselm is convinced that ratio, both noetic and 
ontic, is on his side, and that the truth is contained in the Credo of 
his church. Thus, in his proof, he does not leave the Credo; he 
proves it from within, trusting that this proof from within and 


toward the inside will also prove to be the proof against the out- 


side. Anselm's proofs are based on simple trust in rationality, on 
a simplicity, indeed a simple-mindedness of a kind, which the 


infidel ridicule,“ but to which yet, in the last instance, they must 


succumb. Anselm's theology, says Barth, is simple, einfaltig, 
naive, ingenuous, and this simplicity is the secret of his proofs; 
they are based on an obvious premiss, and this obviousness makes 
them axiomatic. But the deductions following from the simple 
premisses are anything but simple. They bring into play the 


whole of the Credo, the nature of credere. the nature of faith and 


‘2 Cur deus homo, 1 3. 


‘8 [bid 
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of the intellect, the central problems of man’s rational quest, of 
his philosophy and theology. Quaerere rationem means, as we 
have seen, the demonstration of the noetic rationality of faith 
through clarifying the interrelationship between the various parts 
of the Credo. This rationality can be found both by the faithful 
and the faithless, and its finding can lead to their grace. Anselm, 
in his naive trust in the power of reason and his uncompromising 
use of it, is the first true scientist—a scientist of the spirit rather 
than of matter.“ 


“The Vame of God.” 


The proof of the existence of God in Proslogion 2-4 pre- 
supposes a name of God which makes the statement “God exists” 
necessary, and makes the statement “God does not exist” 
impossible. The same name proves, in the later parts of 
Proslogion, the nature of God, also by necessity, as a conse- 
quence of the name. 

God's name is the formula: Aliquid quo nihil maius cogitari 
possit. Instead of possit the text sometimes substitutes valet; 
instead of nihil possit, nequit; instead of maius, melius. Impor- 
tant are the substitutions valet and melius. They show that the 
meaning of maius is not quantitative but qualitative. Mains 
means qualitative superiority.” The proof is based on an 
intensional view of being. That which is supreme is a being in a 
highest mode of being. The name does not say, as is often stated 


in the literature on the proof—and as was Gaunilo’s fundamental 


' ** And hence in a tradition dating from Plato and reaching as far as 
Locke, who as late as 1695 believed, in spite of “the incomparable Newton,’ 
that a science of nature “we have none” and perhaps we shall never have 
one, but that a science of the human spirit and of morality was not at all 
impossible( Some Thoughts Concerning Education, 1695; Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding Bk. III, Ch. xi, Sec. 15-18; Bk. IV, Ch. iii, Secs. 18 
20; Ch. iv, Secs. 5-10, Ch. xii, Secs. 7-8). 

** As was St. Augustine’s meaning in his definition of God as sum- 
mum bonum, quo esse aut cogitari melius nihil possit (De moribus Manich., 
Bk. Il, Ch. xi, Sec. 24; De doctr. Christ. 1, 7; De lib. arbitr. Il, 6, n. 14 
Conf. Vil, 4, ete.) Cf. the proof of the Monologion; Contra Gaunilonem & 
10; Proslogion 5, 6, 9, 10; Henrich, op. cit., p. 3. 
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error ““—that God is the highest which man really thinks or which 
he could think. The name is a formula which says something 
purely formal, and something purely negative: that nothing 
superior to God can be thought. The concept of God is strictly 
noetic; it does not say that or what God is. It says, in the form of 
a prohibition, how He has to be thought. The definition does not 
contain anything concerning the existence or the nature of the 
object in question. Hence nothing like this can be analytically 
deduced from it. If it is to serve as proof of the existence and the 
nature of God, a second independent presupposition is necessary, 
namely, the thought of the existence and the nature of God; which 
then, with the help of the definition, can be elevated to a proof. 
{liquid quo nihil maius cogitari possit is the significatio or 
name of God in the same sense that scientific definitions contain 
terms which do not at all seem to refer to the definiendum and yet 
contain all its properties; e.g., Whitehead’s definition of a point 
as a nest of volumes, Minkowski’s definition of the universe as 
a Riemannian manifold, Galileo’s definition of rest as zero 
motion, etc. Yet, it is a nomen personae, not a nomen essentiale. 
It is revealed to Anselm in the Prooemium of the Proslogion where 
we have an exact description of the process of discovery as presented 
by modern psychology. What Anselm was looking for, after the 
various, and relative rather than absolute proofs of the Mono- 
logion,”” was “one single argument which would require no other 
for its proof than itself alone. ... Although | often and earnestly 


directed my thought to this end, and at some times that which 


| sought seemed to be just within my reach, while again it wholly 


evaded my mental vision, at last in despair | was about to cease, 
as if from the search for a thing which could not be found. But 
when I wished to exclude this thought altogether, lest, by busying 
my mind to no purpose, it should keep me from other thoughts, in 
which | might be successful; then more and more, though I was 
unwilling and shunned it, it began to force itself upon me, with a 
kind of importunity.: So, one day, when | was exceedingly wearied 
with resisting its importunity, in the very conflict of my thoughts, 


*6 And Descartes’ revision of the proof in Med. V, against which Kant’s 


objection is directed. 
*7 Cf. Monologion 15. 
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the proof of which I had despaired offered itself, so that I eagerly 
embraced the thoughts which I was strenuously repelling.” Here 
we have the stages of Preparation, Frustration, Incubation, and 
Iilumination by which modern psychologists (and scientists) 
describe the creative experience.” 

The name is the axiom for Anselm's theological program. It 
manifests and crystallizes the intellectum which Anselm’s faith is 
seeking. He does not doubt the existence of God; the revelation 
of God's name and the existence of God presuppose each other: 
the belief in the existence of God shall now be understood, recog- 
nized and proved, that is, shown as necessarily to be thought. 
This is to be done by positing hypothetically a name of God which 


a? 


is equally a matter of faith. 


The name of God is the presupposi- 


tion taken from the Credo, through which the unknown 
magnitude, God's existence, shall be transformed into a known 
magnitude. 


Gaunilo's Misunderstandings. 


Anselm's formula was misunderstood by Gaunilo not only in 
the above mentioned positive rather than negative sense, but alto- 
gether in five different respects. (a) He believes that God is in- 
comprehensible. This is no objection against Anselin, since 
Anselm’s nomen Dei says nothing about God's essence but is 
merely a rule of how to think about God. It is an empty form, 
which needs fulfillment from above, from Truth, that is, from God 
Himself. It is, as we have seen, a nomen per similitudinem not 
per proprietatem. God, according to Anselm, is incomprehensible, 


non solum es quo maius cogitari nequit, sed es quiddam maius 


** See the literature on p. 640, footnote 8. On the hypothetical nature 
of the definition see Contra Gaunilonem 5. On its axiomatic nature, below 
pp. 655, 658, 665, and Henrich op. cit., p. 56. On the difference between 
Monologion and Proslogion see Uberweg-Heinze, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Vol. Il, Basel, 1956, pp. 198 f. On the state of frustration 
Proslogion 14. On the state of Illumination below pp. 674 f. and Henrich, 
op. cit., p. 31 

*® This faith in the existence as well as the name of God undercuts one 
of Gaunilo’s objections and the later objection of Thomas of Aquinas. The 
name of God is not merely “thought”; and His existence is presupposed, 
albeit by faith and not yet clarified by intellect. 
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quam cogitari possit.””. The formula is, precisely, the means of 
making this incomprehensibility comprehensible, as the basis of 
the proof: Quoniam namque valet cogitari esse aliquid huiusmodi 
(se. quiddam maius quam cogitari possit): si tu non es hoc ipsum, 
potest cogitari aliquid maius te: quod fieri nequit*'—*“for, since it 
can be conceived that there is such a being, if thou art not this 
very being, a greater than: thou can be conceived. But this is 
impossible.” 

Secondly, (b), Gaunilo asks for a material rather than a 
formal element of God’s cognition. This is no objection against 
Anselm either, because Anselm does presuppose a material element 
of cognition, namely, the doctrines of the Church concerning 
God's existence and nature. Only that these doctrines, true as 
they are, have not been understood and hence need a theology to 
make them understandable. The name of God is the axiom of 
this theology. Gaunilo, however, seems to require a kind of 
sensorial observation, and therefore can compare the unknown 
existence of God with that of a “lost” island in the ocean whose 
existence cannot be proved through the description of its perfec- 
tion, but only by seeing it. The matrix of God’s existence for 
Anselm is the Credo, for Gaunilo it is sense experience. Therefore, 
(c) for Gaunilo, quo maius cogitari nequit may be any concept 
whatsoever which can be formed by man, either with or without 
observation of the object in question. But without observation 
it is an empty word which only through observation can be freed 
from its nullity. With respect to God, it has to remain in its 
nullity since observation is impossible—an almost positivistic objec- 
tion. Gaunilo does not see that for Anselm a word can be more 
than a word, that it can contain divine revelation and be its object 
(or, in logical rather than theological interpretation, that it can be 
an axiom which constructs its object). Fourthly, (d) Gaunilo 
confuses the ontic and the noetic meaning of the formula. The 
formula is purely noetic: non tento, Domine, penetrare altitudi- 
nem tuam . . . sed desidero aliquatenus intelligere veritatem 
tuam.”* The formula tries to understand God only in the way He 


°° Proslogion 15; also see 16, 17 
' Proslogion 15 
°2 Proslogion | 
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must nol be thought, but not in the way He is; in His noetic, not 
His ontic dimension. Precisely by limiting the ontic nature of God 
to the noetic of human ratio and concluding from the ratio in its 
limitation to an equally limited ontic necessity can the proof be 
made.” 

sut Gaunilo’s principal misunderstanding is in the positive 
rather than negative nature of Anselm’s formula. (e) He cites 
it as if it had been written aliquid quod est maius omnibus which 
was the formula of the Monologion.” But this is not the formula- 
tion of the Proslogion. The break with the old formula and its 
substitution by the new was precisely what gave Anselm the great 
joy expressed in the Preface of the Proslogion. The old formula, 
quod est maius omnibus, is a retranslation from the carefully 
formulated noetic into the ontic form. It is not a name of God but 
a paraphrase of His nature; and as such it is inadequate both for 
the proof of the existence and that of the nature of God.” In the 
Vonologion the believed existence of God is affirmed but not 
demonstrated as following from “one single argument which 
would require no other for its proof than itself alone,” argumentum 
quod nullo alio ad se probandum quam se solo indigeret.”” The 
new argument proves tself; and only thus can it serve as proof. 
The ontic formula does not exclude that not something maius eo 
etiam si non sit could at least be thought, as Anselm makes clear 
in his refutation of Gaunilo.”’ Precisely in order to exclude this 
kind of thinking the noetic formula had to be introduced. Hence 
Anselm's is a rule for the thinking about God, not for the deter- 
mination of God. And this noetic, cognitive reformulation it is 


which gives the name of God, the sufficiency and limitation making 


Barth, op. cil., p. 79 


* Following one of the Augustinian versions For another see 
page 654, footnote 45 
’ Contra Gaunilonem 5 


°6 Cf. Contra Gaunilonem 5: In isto vero (sc. argumento) non est 
opus alio quam hoc ipso quod sonat: ‘quo maius cogitari non possit’ 
De se per seipsum probat ‘quo maius nequit cogitari,’ “in my argument 
there is no need of any other than this very predication, ‘a being than 
which a greater cannot be conceived’. ... ‘A being than which no greater 
can be conceived’ proves itself through itself.” 


5? Ibid 
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possible the proof, which the nature of God, determined as quod 
est maius omnibus, lacks. For here there would be necessary first 
the determination of the omnia, a material element, as discussed 
in the Monologion. But this is a deviation which does not exclude 
the thinking of the maius omnibus as non-existing. The proof 
thus is based on the formal nature of the formulation, and is 
impossible with the material formulation of Monologion. The 
progress from the latter to Proslogion is a process of formaliza- 
tion.” 

Thus, even though the revelation of the name of God in the 
Proslogion presupposes the existence and nature of God, the name 
of God itself does not presuppose the existence or nature of any- 
thing, not even of God. It merely says that if God should be 
thought then nothing greater than God ought to be thought. The 
proof is not an analytic but a synthetic statement; the formula 


proves itself through its deductions, like a mathematical axiom. 


The Question of the Existence of God. 


It is one of the advances of the Proslogion over the Monologion 
that the problem of the existence of God (quia es), is distinguished 
as a special problem from that of the nature of God (quia hoc es). 
An object either has esse in intellectu alone or esse et in intellectu 
etin re. An object can have essentia or potency of being, and esse 
or actuality of being, and yet not be, that is, be existent, existens 
sive subsistens; it may have both essentia and esse, both potential- 
ity and actuality, in thought, and not in re, that is, in itself; when, 
namely, to the thought of both essence and existence there does 
not correspond any existence. In that case the thought is false. 
To recognize that it is true, that the object does have actuality in 
itself and does exist—as does the picture after having been painted 
but not before, when it is merely in the painter's head—means a 


special kind of cognition, which must be specially proved. The 


question for this special recognitional proof is, among all questions 


of cognition, the one asking for the object of cognition as such; 


°S However, except for its formal power, the formal formulation was 
regarded by Anselm as equivalent to the material formulation. See Proslo- 
gion 14; Contra Gaunilonem 5 
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not only as object of thought but as object of thought. It asks in 
what respect the object transcends the circle of thought, and enters 
the circle of the not only thought but in addition autonomously 
existing; of that which is thought as existing and does ezist.” 


5° That which is not thought as existing but does exist, either is 
thought as not existing, that is, as mere essence, or is not thought at all 
That which is thought as merely existing, that is, without essence, and does 
exist, is a problem. There are, in all, three possibilities of truly—and not 
falsely—thinking essence and existence (aside from the trivial case of not 
thinking either) 


‘' l objects 
In intellectu Mere essence (essentia) nreal bject 
(Gaunilo 
Problems 


Mere existence (esse) : 
(Anselm’s quest 


| 


Existence and essence Real objects 


In ‘intellectu et in re sg . : 
(ezistens sive subsistens) | : (Anselm's solution 


These are three possibilities out of a total of eight, considering 
thought and object as different and not as identical, as in revelation 
The following eight possibilities, thus, refer to the thinking of any object 
except God: 


Object 


Nature of Object Thought 
Thought rhought 


as existence as essence 


Yes Yes s Real object truly thought 


Unreal object falsely thought 


Problem falsely thought 
(pseudo-problem) 


Real object (falsely) 
thought as unreal 


Real object falsely 
(not) thought 


| No object (truly not) thought 


Problem truly thought 


Unreal object rightly thought 
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This ex-sistere of the object is inserted by Anselm, in Barth’s 
ingenious interpretation of his total work, in a hierarchy of being 
which corresponds to the ratios: absolute being, ontic being, 
noetic being. Absolute being is being in, and as, Truth; it is 
Being. Within it, and hence smaller, is ontic being or existence, 
being in, and as, objective rationality, ratio entis. This being 
is being, being in actuality, or being in re; and within the latter, as 
the smallest concentric circle, is: noetic being, being in, and as, 
subjective thought, being in intellectu. Thus, being in re is larger 
than and includes being in intellectu, and Being is larger than and 


60 


includes being in re.” The Anselmian object is first in Truth 
(absolute ratio, veritas); and consequently it is there (ontic ralio, 
existentia); and consequently it can be thought (noetic ratio, 
essentia.) Without the intermediary stage of existence, thought 
could not be true. That which is only in intellectu would be false; 
whereas that which is in intellectu et in re is identical with the true 
because it could not be in re unless it had first been in Truth. 
Hence the question of existence is connected with that of 
truth; but not of discursive truth in the sense that it is a question 
of deducing existence analytically from its thought or its essence 
as is the Cartesian procedure."’ Rather, since in God essentia and 
esse, His potentiality and actuality are one,” the title of 
Proslogion 2, Quod vere sit deus?, is the question of the truth not 
about or of God, but as God. ‘Truth is not predicated of God, 
Truth is identical with God. Hence the investigation of this ques- 
tion transcends the innermost noetic circle of thinking about the 


object and turns toward the intermediary ontic circle of the think- 


ing of the object as such; and hence in the direction of the outer 


circle, of absolute truth itself. Anselm thus, in Barth’s interpreta- 
tion, produced a hierarchy of thought-existence-God, by putting 
all three on the same common denominator, namely, thinking or 
ratio, and defining a hierarchy of fuller and fuller thinking; noetic 


The two inner circles may perhaps be compared to Husserl’s Erfiil- 
lung, fulfillment, which includes the intuitive act of existential actuality 
and within it the significative act of cognition (see Sizth Logical Investiga- 
tion). Logische Untersuchungen (Halle, 1928). 

*t And hence the subject of the Kantian objection 
62 Proslogion 5-26. 
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thinking (intellectus, essentia), ontic thinking (res, existentia 
divine thinking (veritas, ens a se). His trick, so to speak, was to 
interpret res or existentia in terms of thought or essentia: the 
ratio of a thing, existentia, is larger than the ratio of thought, or 
essentia, and smaller than the ratio of God, or ens a se. This 
makes clear why the argument is formal and not material: the 
rationes of thought, thing, and God can be put into a hierarchical 
order, but not thought, thing, and God themselves.” 

From the definition of existence on the one hand and of God 
on the other it follows that the existence of God cannot be treated 
as a special case of the existence of any object, just as the concept 
of God cannot be discussed as a special case of the concept of 
anything. Both these are misunderstandings going back to 
Gaunilo. The existence of God is not of the same kind but of 
different degree, as that of the oceanic island; it is of a different 
kind. God is in a different dimension of being. It is not 
imperative to believe in the existence of the island, but it is impera- 
tive to believe in the existence of God. Since Anselm believes in 
God’s existence it follows that he must think it. Gaunilo does not 
feel this urgency of having to think—and not merely to believe 
God's existence. He tries to show that he does not have to. 

As has been shown before, that God exists cannot be deduced 
from his nature because, even if all questions as to what God is had 
been answered, the question “/s there a God?” would still remain 
unanswered. Anselm's proof is not of the existence of any of the 
objects in the intermediate or ontic circle, but of the existence of 


the outer circle, absolute Truth itself, which makes everything else 


exist. Existence in general means existence of any object, whether 
thought as existent or not. The absolute truth of an object, and of 
its being thought, presupposes that it exists; or rather, it includes 
both its existence and its being thought. Absolute truth itself as 
an object presupposes ils existence and the true thought of this 
existence. Hence the second possible meaning of the title of 
Proslogion 2, Quod vere sit deus?, is that it asks for that existent 


*° In logical terms, this corresponds to a definition of thought, thing 
and God in terms of intension, and the hierarchical ordering of the intensions 
in question. 
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which exists uniquely as Truth, or in so far in unique truth as it is 
itself the ground of all existence. Since this unique existent is God, 
God is the only existent which can in the strict sense be proved. 


Hil. The Argument of the Proof 


The argument of the proof, in Proslogion 2-4, is divided into 
three sections: 1. The General Existence of God _ (Pros- 
logion 2); 2. The Particular Existence of God (Proslogion 3) ; 
and 3. The Possibility of Denying the Existence of God (Pros- 
logion 4). 


1. The General Existence of God. 


The proof of the general existence of God hinges on the word 
vere in the title Quod vere sit deus? Vere may refer to sit and to 
deus, meaning either that the chapter is about God’s existence not 
only in thought but beyond thought in re (in intellectu et in re), 
and/or that God is not there like anything else but in his own 
unique manner. 

The proof turns about the text: aliud enim est rem esse in 
intellectu, aliud intelligere rem esse. ... Et certe id quo maius 
cogttari nequit, non potest esse in solo intellectu. Si enim vel in 
solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re, quod maius est. 
Si ergo id quo maius cogitari non potest, est in solo intellectu: id 


ipsum quo maius cogitari non potest, est quo maius cogitari potest. 


Sed certe hoc esse non potest. Ezistit ergo procul dubio aliquid 


quo maius cogitari non valet, et in intellectu et in re. 

The argument stands or falls with the meaning of maius. If 
a being exists not only in cognition but also in actuality, then, with 
Anselm, it must be “greater” than one which exists only in cogni- 
tion; for the region of cognition is the third and last order which 
is included in the second, that of actuality, which latter is included 
in the first, that of truth itself. Hence that which exists only in 
cognition is “smaller” than that which exists in actuality; and the 
latter is “larger.” This is the qualitative hierarchy which Barth 
finds in Anselm, but which Anselm has not explicitly elaborated 


even though it is the hub of the proof. Anselm has made the 
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hierarchy clear enough in the analogy of the painter: Nam cum 
pictor praecogitat quae facturus est, habet quidem in intellectu, 
sed nondum intelligit esse quod nondum fecit. Cum vero iam 
pinait, et habet in intellectu et intelligit esse quod iam fecit. Exist- 
ence is therefore something which is added to imagination and as 
such is maius than the latter. It is also melius, which can only 
mean—using a tenet of medieval philosophy which was crystal- 
lized, eventually, in a proposition of Spinoza “—that what is has 
more properties than what is only thought. 

What goes for the object of cognition also goes for cognition 
itself, since quod may refer both to id and to potest cogitari. This 
means that the cognition of that which is thought is richer if, in 
addition to being thought, what is thought is thought as existing. 
This must mean: (1) that the mere thought of z is the thought of 
its essence, (2) that the thought of 2’s existence adds something 
to the thought of 2's essence, (3) that the addition in thought is 
also an addition of thought. Whether or not z actuaily does exist 
—and whether, hence, the thinking in question is true— is an 
additional question, which Gaunilo asked, and answered in the 
negative. He missed the point, however, since this additional ques- 
tion is not a matter of the proof at all—which does not deal with 
God’s existence but the thinking about God’s existence. God’s 
existence is not guaranteed by the proof but by the faith, which 
precedes it and which is founded on the Credo. The proof only 
adds to faith intelligibility by demonstrating that (a) God’s exist- 
ence must be thought, and (b) His non-existence cannot be 
thought. The cognition of God necessarily joins essence and 
existence, and thus is necessarily richer than any other kind of 


cognition, either of mere essence or of mere existence or of only 


possibly joined essence and existence.” Such cognition, in being 
richer, is both greater and better than any other cognition, 
according to the tenet mentioned.” 


6# Ethica, Part I, Prop IX: H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, 
I, pp. 139 ff; Ch. VI. 

* Proslogion 3. See below pp. 666 ff. 

** This tenet presupposes a definition of value (which neither Barth, 
Anselm nor Spinoza have given) according to which the possession of more 
properties is more valuable (better) than that of fewer properties, and in 
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Even though no system has been developed by Anselm to 


account for the meaning of maius, Barth makes clear that the proof 
is not an analytic but a synthetic or axiomatic one. Anselm posits 
synthetically the name of God, as a formula, and deduces the proof 
from it logically and modo geometrico.” The proof thus is purely 
formal: the name, the significance, proves itself. Where the name 
of God has been announced, heard, and understood God exists in 
the cognition of the hearer—but for this very reason, not alone in 
the cognition of the hearer but also in reality, for a God who only 
existed in cognition would be in an intolerable contradiction to his 
own revealed and believed name; he would have the name of God 
but would not be what the name says. Hence the axiomatic nature 
of the proof. The name is posited and indeed “dictated” by 
Anselm;* and not only is it the name of God, it is God, in God’s 
own formal self-determination.” 

The conclusion of the Anselmian proof, as it stands, is 
exclusively negative. Deus non potest esse in solo intellectu; but 
from this conclusion Anselm continues that God exists not only 
in solo intellectu but et in intellectu et in re. This positive proposi- 
tion, as we have seen, does not originate in the proof and is not 


deduced in any way except by the absurdity of the merely intra- 


which existence is defined as the having of more properties than essence 
The proof thus presupposes a system of axiology in which the greaterness or 
betterness of the existing over the merely thought is deduced from an 
axiom. This axiom must contain the possibility of defining existence in 
terms of essence, and thus unroll the whole Kantian problematic. (On the 
axiomatic character of Anselm’s proof see Barth, pp. 102 f. and above 
p. 658, footnote 56. On the relationship of, maius and melius in Anselm 
see p. 654. On the system in question see Robert S. Hartman, La estructura 
des valor, Mexico, 1959, and “Value Theory as a Formal System,” Kant- 
Studien L, pp. 287-315 (1958-1959). Interesting in this connection is 
(Anselm's use of valet instead of potest, which Barth duly notes. ) 

8? Barth, op. cit., p. 8&4 

** Barth, op. cit., pp. 122 f., 103. 

°° In axiological interpretation, maius meaning “superior in richness of 
properties,’ God is that than which nothing richer in properties can be 
thought. God, in other words, is that which has all possibly and consistently 
thinkable properties, and can be apprehended only by identification of the 
agent with the thing, and the thing with the agent. Hence, if the agent 
exists, so does the thing. See Robert S. Hartman, “The Logic of Value,” 
Review of Metaphysics, X1V.3 (March, 1961). 
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mental existence of God. It appears in the proof as the hypo- 
thetical potest cogitari esse et in re—“then it can be thought as 
existing also in actuality’—and this proposition now remains 
alone in the field due to the absurdity of the proposition opposed 
to it—si enim vel in solo intellectu est. The positive proposition 
then is a Glaubenssatz, an axiom of faith, just as the name of 
God is such an axiom. In so far the true existence of God, in the 
general sense of the concept “existence,” can be proved and, says 
Barth,” has here been proved. The proof is really a reductio ad 
absurdum. Thus, while it is true to say that Anselm’s credo ul 
intelligam is the exact opposite of Tertullian’s credo quia absurd- 
um, Anselm could have said both Intelligo quia absurdum and 
Intelligo quia credo. For his intelligere is based on the absurdity of 
another kind of intelligere: the cogitari et in re is to be understood 
as true because cogitari in solo intellectu is absurd as being against 
the nature of true credere. And true credere is the basis of true, and 
not absurd, intelligere. 


2. The Particular Existence of God. 


Vere est means God is not only in thought but also over against 
thought. But God does not exist for thought as does any object 
created by Him; He exists in a special sense which is defined in 
Proslogion 3. This chapter proves that God stands over against 
thinking in the unique manner in which the creator stands over 
against the thinking of the created creature. 

Again, this proof is purely formal and axiomatic; and it is 
against its formal and axiomatic nature that Gaunilo protests most 
strenuously. He cannot be content with a proof based “merely’ 
upon the hearing and understanding of the word which is the 
name of God, quo maius cogitari nequit. He does not deny the 
correctness of the consequences deduced by Anselm, namely, that 
beside a God existing only in intellectu a God thought as existing in 
intellectu et in re would be maius, and that therefore there would 


be an intolerable contradiction between the presupposed name of 


7 Op cit., p. 123. Cf. Contra Gaunilonem 2: An ergo non consequitur, 
‘quo maius cogitari nequit,’ si est in ullo intellectu, non esse in solo 
intellectu? : 
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God and his existence in solo intellectu. Gaunilo rather attacks the 
axiomatic premiss of the proof and hence all that follows from it. 
What the “name” refers to is completely unknown and therefore 
it could just as well be an insuperably rich and lovely island lost 
in the ocean. In other words, Gaunilo’s island analogy follows 
from his denial of Anselm's premiss; with that premiss the 
analogy is faulty. 

But Gaunilo denies the premiss because he misunderstands it. 
The premiss for Anselm is a word, but not as Gaunilo thinks, a 
word merely given and to be understood, but a word of God in the 
contert of His revelation to which belongs also the revelation of 
His existence. It truly enounces the name of God. From this 


name, it is true, one cannot deduce His existence; but one can 


deduce the impossibility of his non-existence. The proof does not 


satisfy Gaunilo because, positivist that he is, he seems to want a 
proof of God based on some sense experience; and such a proof 
has nothing to do with the Anselmian intellectus fidet and would 
be incompatible with Anselm's concept of God. 

Although equal in formality and axiomatic, the third chapter 
of Proslogion adds a higher stage to the maius and minus of the 
second chapter. Now there is no longer the opposition between 
an existent merely in thought, on the one hand, and one in both 
thought and actuality, on the other hand; but rather something 
existing both in thought and in actuality is assumed, and the 
opposition is between this existence either thinkable as non-existent 
or not thinkable as non-eristent. The latter is maius than the 
former. Vam potest cogitari esse aliquid quod non possit cogitari 
non esse; quod maius est, quam quod non esse cogitari potest. 
\ being whose existence is independent of the dialectic of cognition 
and object is maius and belongs to a higher stage of being than 
a being which, no matter how truly it exists, how vere est, ts 
subject to this dialectic; that is, whose existence can hypothetically 
be denied by the same thinking which may also affirm it. The 
former is an absolute being beyond the opposition of the subjective 
and the objective. [It not only exists in truth but it exists as truth; 
it is the truth of existence itself. If “that than which nothing 
greater can be thought” can be thought as non-existent, then “that 


than which nothing greater can be thought” is not “that than 
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which nothing greater can be thought,” which is a contradiction. 
Quare si id quo maius nequil cogitari, potest cogitari non esse: id 
ipsum quo maius cogitari nequit non est id quo maius cogitari 
nequit; quod convenire non potest. Wence “that than which 
nothing greater can be thought” exists in truth thus, that it cannot 
be thought as not existent. Sic ergo vere est aliquid quo maius 
cogitari non potest, ut nec cogitari possit non esse."" Hence the 
conclusion of this additional proof, of God's specific existence, is 
that that which is called aliquid quo maius cogitari non potest 
exists thus that it cannot be thought as non-existent. A “God” 
which can be thought as not existent would be in contradiction to 
the name of the revealed God and ifs manner of existence and 
would be disqualified as a non-God. Again, as in Proslogion 2, 
the conclusion transcends the negativity of the argument; and 
that which can be thought as existent without possibly being 
thought as non-existent remains alone in the field as against the 
existent which can be thought as non-existent, because the latter 
is not.aliquid quo maius cogilari nequil, and hence, according to 
the premiss, is absurd. Thus, the former proposition does not 
follow from the premiss. Again we have a reductio ad absurdum 
which makes the victorious proposition an axiom of faith, based on 
an axiom of faith. 

God, then, exists more truly than all other beings and hence in 


a higher degree than all others. Solus igitur verissime omnium et 


ideo mazime omnium habes esse: Quia quidquid aliud est non sic 


vere, et idcirco minus habet esse. For whatever else exists does 
not exist so truly, and hence has existence in a smaller degree.” 
Anything whatever else there is, except God alone, can be conceived 


not to exist. Et quidem quidquid est aliud praeter te solum potest 


™ Axiologically this means the reality of intrinsic value, where truth 
and being are one. (Robert S. Hartman, op. cit.) 

72 Axiologically, if a thing is good if it has all the properties of its 
definition, then God, as that than which nothing better can be thought, 
would both be defined as, and have, the totality of all consistently thinkable 
properties. Thus, God has and is this totality. (This Anselm makes clear, 
on the basis of the same definition, in Monologion 16). But such a totality 
is pure rationality or Truth. The world is not such a totality, for it 
consists of actualized and of inconsistent properties. God then is the 
(unfulfilled) meaning of the world. 
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cogitari non esse. Hence Anselm has proved that God cannot not 
be, and hence has proved of God what can be proved only of God 
and no other being. 

While vere est, in Proslogion 2, meant in simple generality, 
that God must be thought as possessing at least as objective a reality 
as all other beings, in Proslogion 3 this thesis is defined more 
exactly: Quod .. . sic vere est, ut nec cogitari possit non esse. 
This precision means the specific being of God alone who verissime 
(or mazime) habes esse. Not only is God an existent being, but he 


alone is the creator of existing being; and hence must be more real 


than his creatures. For, as Anselm already knew,” that which 
involves the totality of a set cannot itself be a part of the set. 


Hence God, as the one whose word is the world, is on a higher 
logical level than the world. In Barth’s terms, the world is 
eingeklammert, in parenthesis, over against God. God is of his 
creation but he is not a part of it; he is a predicate, indeed, the 
predicate of it.” Created beings have in imperfection what God 


has in perfection, namely, Existence. 
3. The Possibility of Denying the Existence of God. 


Proslogion 4 lifts the argument to a still higher level. It 


confirms the formal nature of the proof, by treating the contra- 


*$ Cf. Contra Gaunilonem 9, which states clearly the theory of types 
\lso see below pp. 670 ff. The general medieval formulation of the theory 
was almost the same as Whitehead-Russell’s: Nunquam pars potest significare 
totum, cuius est pars. See Occam, Summa t. log. Il, 3, c. 38, f. 70 v; Carl 
Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, IV, p. 42. 
* Op. cit., p. 149 
This follows from the consistency of all the predicates thinkable in 
God (Anselm's demonstration of this, in Monologion 17, based on the 
infinite nature of a part of an infinite, is more logical and, in the light 
of modern notions of transfinite arithmetic, more plausible than Leibniz 
somewhat labored argument for the compatibility of all perfections (they 
are simple, hence unanalyzable, hence their incompatibility is indemon- 
strable), and his axiom of the logical possibility of God’s nature (which 
‘paradoxically, Leibniz himself failed to establish @ priori,” although it is 
the basic concept of his system. L. E. Loemker, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’ 
Philosophical Papers and Letters (Chicago, 1956), p. 43. Also see pp. 272 ff. 
and Henrich, op. cit., p. 53). Leibniz, That a Most Perfect Being Evists, 
1676, Loemker, op. cit., pp. 259 f. Loemker’s note 148 makes Leibniz’s 
argument much more logical and plausible. Cf. above p. 638, footnote 3 
and p. 665, footnote 69 
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dictory proposition, Von est deus, as neither an intellectual nor a 
moral perversion but as a technical mistake. The insipiens may 
be, intellectually and morally, quite an orderly and active man; 
but in this one technical aspect, of wrongly seeing the logical con- 
clusion of an axiom of faith, the name of God, he is intellectually 
disorderly, an insipiens."* Anselm owes it to the grace of God that 
he himself is not an insipiens; the insipiens has the misfortune not 
to be saved by grace. 

The insipiens says in his heart what according to Anselm's 
proof cannot be thought. His proposition is intrinsic nonsense. 
It is an Unglaubenssatz, an axiom of unbelief. If the proposition 
“God exists” should be understood, then the nonsense of the 
counter-proposition must be understood also. The question then 
is'not how the fool comes to be a fool; that is the matter of God, 
and His secret;”’ but how the fool can behave as a fool. In what 
consists the foolishness of his denial of God? And it must be under- 
stood why such denial is nonsense, and hence must be excluded 


from serious theological discussion. 


The question of the last chapter of the proof then is, How 


could the fool have said in his heart what he could not conceive; 
or how is it that he could not conceive what he has said in his 
heart? Verum quomodo dizit in corde quod cogitare non potuit; 
aut quomodo cogitare non potuil quod dixit in corde, cum idem sil 
dicere in corde et cogitare? The question is how can he say what 
he cannot say? How can he do what he cannot do? How does he 
bring about this contradiction, since “to say in the heart” and “to 
think” are the same? 

The solution of the contradiction or the paradox—” the 
miracle of the fool”—is a type solution in which, again, Anselm 
anticipates Bertrand Russell by some eight hundred years. Since 


the fool has truly thought this contradiction in his heart—because 


Even the problem of evil is for Anselm a formal and not a material 
problem. His argument in De casu diab. 4 reminds one of Kant’s. Cf 
Barth, op. cit., pp. 152, 157 

7? Or, maybe, it is a question which does not even concern God—and 
that, precisely, may be the fool’s trouble. “Cur voluit quod non 
debuit?. ... Non nisi quia voluit. Nam haec voluntas nullam aliam habuit 
causam.” (Ibid. 
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he has said it in his heart—and he has not said it in his heart 
because he could not think it; therefore obviously, to say in the 
heart or to conceive is not a univocal procedure. Since really he 
both conceived (because he said in his heart) and did not say in his 
heart (because he could not conceive), there is more than one way 
in which a thing is said in the heart or conceived. Quod si vere, 
immo quia vere et cogitavil quia dizxit in corde, et non dixit in 
corde quia cogitare non potuit: non uno tantum modo dicitur ali- 
quid in corde vel cogitatur. Hence the foolishness is only possible 
if, on the one hand, to say in the heart and thinking are the same 
and, on the other hand, they are not the same. This is the riddle, 
the “miracle,” of foolishness. 

Its solution is that the aflirming and the denying of the exist- 
ence of God do not proceed on the same level. The fool can say 
what he cannot think in so far as, in his saying, he is on a level 
where he can aflirm the non-existence of God. And he cannot 
think what he can yet say in so far as, in his thinking, he is on 
another level in which he cannot possibly affirm the non-existence 
of God. The fundamental foolishness of the fool is that with his 
saying, he is on a level in which the affirmation of the non-existence 
of God is possible; and to be on this level is, precisely, his foolish- 


ness. For, an object is conceived in one sense when the word 


signifying it is conceived, and in another sense when the object 


itself is meant—exactly the vicious circle principle. Aliter enim 
cogitatur res cum vor eam significans cogitatur, aliter cum id 
ipsum quod res est intelligitur. The scholastic suppositions are 
here used to resolve a paradox. 

This procedure, of course, is based qn the previous distinction 
that aliud est rem esse in intellectu, aliud intelligere rem esse. 
There is no foolishness in thinking the thing only in intellectu. 
Anselm builds his proof in Proslogion 2 on the insight that even 
the fool must at least concede the intramental existence of God, 
and hence must not be a fool in this respect, quia hoc cum audit, 
intelligit; el quidquid intelligitur, in intellectu est: just as the 
artist must see his work in his mind as existing in front of his 
mind’s eye, before he has created it, and knows that it is in his 
mind. But this kind of thought is different from the thought of 


the actual existence of the picture, once he has painted it. The 
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mere mental cognition has nothing to do with ontic truth or right- 
ness of thought, which depends on the relation of thought to its 
referent. The thinking of the vor significans rem can be true 
only with respect to, and as an integral part of, the thinking of the 
res significata.”* Actually, the mere thought of z is false as against 
x itself because it is less, and less is false against the more. The 
mere thought is less because its rightness depends on the thing 
referred to. The signification may change but the rightness of 
what it ought to be never changes. “When that which is, is 
signified to be, or when that which is-not, is signified not to be, 
the signification is right, and it is clear that there is that rightness 
without which signification can not be right. But if that which is 
not should be signified to be, or that which is, not to be, or if 
nothing at all is signified, there will be no rightness of significa- 
tion. ... Rightness is not in signification because it begins to be at 
that moment when that which is, is signified to be, or when that 


which is not is signified not to be, but because at that moment the 


signification was made according to the rightness which is always; 


nor is rightness lacking in a signification because the rightness 
perishes when the signification is not as it should be or when there 
is no signification, but because the signification is then deficient 
from a rightness which is never deficient. . . . The rightness 
therefore by which signification is called right does not acquire 
being, or any change, through signification, howsoever the 


% 


signification itself may be changed.” The rightness therefore is 
there platonically, and the signification only makes it actual; a 
pure vor significans rem without, or without a corresponding, 
res is false or incorrect, “unjust,” because in the absence of a res 


it has no sense.” Thus a right proposition, although perishable, 


™ De veritate 2 

7? De veritate 13 

‘© It may be either nonsense, if it makes no sense in itself; countersense 
(Widersinn) if it is contrary to a synthetic a priori (that is, to all existence; 
cf. Henrich, op. cit., p. 16. If it is contrary to a particular existent it is 
false and there is no absence of res); contradiction (Widerspruch) if it is 
contrary to an analytic a priori (that is, to all essence); or fiction.—If voa 
significans rem is logically less than res significata, it may be asked what 
is the logical position of res (non-significata), thatis, ofa problem. Asexist- 
ence it would be more than vor significans rem, but as lacking essence it 
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says the truth; but this is not the case with abstractly imagined 
cogitare vocem significantem; and hence such thinking is in- 
correct, it is—foolishness. 

The insipiens thinks on a level on which one can only think 
falsely. If one thinks falsely, that is, abstractly in the voz significans 
rem without cognition of the id ipsum quod res est, one thinks as 
insipiens; and then one can actually do what according to the 
proof of Proslogion 2-3 one cannot do. In the miracle of foolish- 
ness it is possible to think God as non-existent, but only in this 
miracle. The proof of the proposition “God cannot be thought as 
non-existent” was based on the premiss of the intelligere id ipsum 
quod res est, which alone is the thinking of the fides quaerens 
intellectum. For it, the word “God” cannot be a mere word; “for 
nobody who recognizes God himself can think: ‘God is not there’ 

even though he may say these words in his heart, either without 
sense or with an irrelevant sense,” Nullus quippe intelligens id 
quod deus est, potest cogitare quia deus non est, licet haec verba 
dicat in corde, aut sine ulla aut cum aliqua extranea significatione. 

In the intelligere id quod deus est is included the cognition of 
the being of God, his omnipresence and eternity, his infinite holi- 
ness and compassion. But that it is this kind of cognition does not 
bring about that it is also the cognition of the existence of God. 
The maximum of all physical and moral properties thinkable could 
still be the totality of predicates of a merely thought being. Only 
the fact that id quod deus est is the same as God himself makes the 
speculative understanding of His reality the true cognition of His 
being; and this produces the full, indeed, the abundant counter- 
part to, and substitute for, the necessarily missing empirical 
knowledge of Him. He who recognizes that God is in this manner 
cannot think Him as not being: Deus enim est id quo maius cogi- 
tari non potest. Quod qui bene intelligit, utique intelligit id ipsum 


sic esse, ut nec cogitatione queat non esse. Qui ergo intelligit sic 


esse deum, nequit eum non esse cogitare. Here, bene intelligere 


is not entirely the same as intelligere id ipsum quod res est. 
Rather, bene intelligere is fulfillment, realization, that real 


would be less than res significata. The solution of the problem would be 
vor significans rem, which would make res into res significata 
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recognition which fulfills itself through its relation to the object.” 
Bene intelligere means to realize that one cannot think beyond God 
as one’s own and God's spectator; that all thinking about God 
must begin with the thinking in God. This is what the fool, and 
with the fool his advocate Gaunilo, has not seen. Proslogion 3 is 
the proof of the impossibility to think God as non-existent. 
Proslogion 4, with its bene intelligere of the divine name, makes 
an end to the notion “God” thinkable as non-existent. It thus 
makes room for the God of Faith and of revelation, who, at last, 
is demonstrated such that the thought of his non-existence is un- 
thinkable in truth, though thinkable in foolishness.” 


IV. Anselmian and Meta-Anselmian Axiomatic 


“I thank thee, gracious Lord, | thank thee; because what | 
formerly believed by thy bounty, | now so understand by thine 
illumination, that if | were unwilling to believe that thou doest 
exist, | should not be able not to understand this to be true.” 
Gratias tibi, bone domine, gratias tibi quia quod prius credidi te 
donante, iam sic intelligo te illuminante, ut si te esse nolim cre- 
dere, non possim non intelligere. Thus Anselm confirms at the 
end his idea of proof, a proof whose result is not different, 
materially, from the faith of the Church, but which, formally, 
transforms faith into theology, and does so to such a degree that, 
even without failh, theological insight would remain.” 


soth, faith proved and ‘faith to be proved, are divine grace: 


divine donare and divine illuminare. Anselm has supposed, as his 


own premiss, neither the Credo of the Church nor his own cre- 
dere; both were the presuppositions of his premiss. But neither 
has he, in the logical sense, “supposed” his premiss or axiom. It 


was given to him, he has not achieved it.“ Aliquid esse quo maius 


81 Cf. Husserl’s “fulfillment” in the Sizrth Investigation, See above 
p 661, footnote 60 ate aed 

*? Leibniz’s similar conclusion is based not on the nature of thinking 
God but on the nature a se of God (De la démonstration cartésienne 
op. cit.; Henrich, pp. 53 f.) 

** See above p. 649 

** The feeling that a breakthrough is a gift from above is common 
in the history of discovery. Actually, Anselm’s “illumination” was that of 
an axiom like any other. Whether an axiom refers to God or to gravitation, 
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cogilari non potest is with Anselm no suppositio but revelation. 
Therefore his last word must be a thanksgiving. Truth has spoken 
in the proof, not a man. It was spoken in spite of all the fools, 
and once and for all. Man could always want not to believe, he 
could always want to be a fool, or be a fool. But in Anselm’s 
proof, in a unique and timeless discovery, the Word of God has 
spoken intelligibly, never to be disregarded, no matter whether 
man believed or not—si te esse nolim credere. 

From the account given, it is clear that Anselm's proof is no 
“ontological” argument at all, since it does not deal with God's 
existence but exclusively with the thinking of God’s existence.* 
It is a noetic and axiomatico-logical, indeed, an axio-logical 
demonstration. And the subsequent arguments for and against 
the proof, by Descartes and Leibniz, St. Thomas and Kant, “do not 
touch Anselm's demonstration even from afar.” Rather, they 
refer to one another. They are not, however, irrelevant for the 
understanding of Anselm. Even though they have no direct 
philosophical or theological connection with his argument, they 
do belong within the same overarching system to which 
\nselms own proof belongs—within the meta-Anselmian axiomatic. 
Like Anselm's own argument, they are parts of, and relatively un- 


connected pieces within, that same system. Ilence, the historical 


debate cannot be truly understood unless this system is developed 


and the many facets of the discussion given their meaningful posi- 
tion in a significant whole. 
Centro de Estudios Filosoficos 


Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mevico. 


to genes or to gramophones; whether it is theological or physiological, 
astronomical or acoustical, is a material question which has no bearing on 
the formal nature of an axiom. It is, however, more common to ascribe an 
axiom concerning God to God than one concerning gramophones (although 
Edison in his rare moments of joy, could match Anselm in enthusiasm and 
the feeling of scenting the trail of God; see Matthew Josephson, Edison 
(New York, 1959), pp. 178, 212 ff., 233, pass. Edison's view of God was 
naively Anselmian, he believed in a “Supreme Intelligence.” See Chap- 
ter XXI, “Canonization,” especially p. 438). 

‘> The name “ontological” is an invention of Kant and refers, rightly, 
to Descartes’ proof. Before Kant the proof was called “metaphysical proof” 
or “proof a priori.”. See Henrich, op cit., p. 1. 

°° Barth, op. cit., p. 163. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 
THE FRAMEWORK OF GREEK COSMOLOGY 
JOHN ROBINSON 


A STRIKING PHENOMENON of recent years (and one not without its 


significance for the historian of contemporary philosophy) has 
been the appearance of a substantial body of work on the early 
Greek philosophers. Most of this work is characterized by a new 
approach to the subject, an approach marked on the one hand by 
a greater attention to the fragments themselves as opposed to the 
doxographic materials, and on the other hand by a more vigorous 
analysis of the relation of the language of the fragments to the 
wider non-philosophic context from which it was in so many 
instances borrowed. Charles Kahn's recent study,’ beautifully 
printed and bound by the Columbia University Press, is a worthy 
contribution to this growing body of literature and bears the 
impress of its characteristic method. The single remaining frag- 
ment of Anaximander is not discussed until it has been firmly fixed 
in its historical context by a thoroughgoing consideration of the 
classical conception of the four elements; and one of the most 
striking features of this consideration is the use made by the 
author of the extensive body of Greek medical writings known as 
the Hippocratic Corpus. It was W. A. Heidel who first called 
attention to the extraordinary value of these writings—the only 
complete scientific treatises to have come down to us from the 
early period—for the elucidation of Greek thought. Since then 
this material has been referred to more and more frequently by 
students of the early Greek philosophers, and “the tendency is 
strikingly evidenced in the present study. ; 

The use of this material is not without its difficulties. The 
treatises which form the Hippocratic Corpus are not the work of 
a single individual, and there is abundant evidence that they were 
written over a period of at least two hundred years. It is, there- 


‘Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology (New York, 1960 
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fore, essential, in attempting to reconstruct the scientific world- 
view of the early period, that we rely so far as possible on treatises 
belonging to this period. Unfortunately, in the present state of 
Hippocratic studies, it is impossible to date these works with any 
exactitude. On the other hand, certain of them belong pretty 
clearly to the fifth century; and it seems fairly well established that 
the view of the constitution of man which most of them assume 
dates from the time of Alemaeon, who flourished around the turn 
of the century. Since this view is based upon an analogy between 
microcosm and macrocosm, the processes involved in sickness and 
health reflect on a small scale the greater processes which constitute 
the life of the cosmos as a whole; thus, indirectly, these treatises 
illuminate in striking ways aspects of the larger world-view 
implicit in the fragments of the early cosmologists, but obscured 
by the fewness of these fragments and the imperfect state in which 
they have been preserved. In the present study they are used to 
illuminate just such obscurities. 

Kahn uses these treatises, moreover, not only to bring into 


sharper focus the world-view of the fifth century, but also to estab- 


lish, in conjunction with the fragments, a thesis of great impor- 
tance; namely, that “from the sixth to the fourth century . . . the 
Greek study of nature is a close-knit unity, and the originality of 
the individual thinkers is intelligible only against the background 


of a continuous tradition, that is to say, of a common set of prob- 
lems, principles and solutions” (p. 207). The truth of this has 
been obscured by the doxographic tradition; the doxographers 
were more interested in the differences between early thinkers, or 
groups of thinkers, than in their similarities. The present study 
seeks to undo this mischief, “to counterbalance the particularism 
of our sources by emphasizing those fundamental ideas which bind 
the early thinkers to one another. It is these common traits 
which permit us to recognize the Greek philosophy of nature as a 
unity and as a whole” (p. 6). If we accept this thesis (and | think 
that eventually we must), we are going to have to give up the use- 
ful but misleading distinction between an Eastern and a Western 
tradition in Greek philosophy. We are going to have to treat the 


Italian school as “an offshoot of the lonian philosophy and not as 
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its rival” (p. xi), and this must inevitably affect our understanding 
of Pythagoras, Parmenides and Empedocles in turn. 

But not only does Greek thought form a unity; “this unity 
can receive an historical explanation only if the common features 
are shown to result by genetic descent from a common source. In 
terms of our oldest firsthand documentation, this source may be 
described as the world scheme which Parmenides presupposes, and 
against which he is in part reacting. But for a more precise loca- 
tion of the springhead of Greek natural philosophy we must define 
this scheme as the cosmology of Anaximander. As one examines 
the remains of this early period, it is Anaximander who emerges 
more and more clearly as the central figure in sixth-century 
thought. It is, in all probability, his work which laid down the 
lines along which ancient science was to develop and his mind 
which gave the Greek philosophy of nature its characteristic 
stamp’ (p. 6). It is all the more unfortunate that the evidence 
upon which we are obliged to rely in reconstructing Anaximander 's 
thought is so meagre. Not only is it meagre, but almost all of it is 
thirdhand, being derived from the lost Physical Opinions of 
Theophrastus who, in turn, had before him the lost work of 
Anaximander. Hence the great value attached to the single frag- 
ment of that lost work which is preserved for us by Simplicius in 
his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 

The fragment, embedded in the context of Simplicius’ com- 


mentary, runs as follows: 


Anaximandet declared the Boundless to be principle and element 
of existing things, having been the first to introduce this very term 
of ‘principle’; he says that ‘it is neither water nor any other of the 
so-called elements, but some different, boundless, nature, from which 
all the heavens arise and the kosmoi within them; out of those things 
whence is the generation for existing things, into these again does 
their destruction take place, according to what must needs be; for they 
make amends and give reparation to one another for their offense, 
according to the ordinance of time,’ speaking of them thus in rather 
poetical terms. It is clear that, having observed the change of the 
four elements into one another, he did not think fit to make any one 
of these the material substratum, but something else besides these 
Kahn’s trans 


This passage presents a number of difficulties, only two of which 


will be dealt with here. To begin with, Simplicius states that 
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from the Boundless issue “all the heavens . . . and the kosmoi 
within them.” Elsewhere (in De Caelo 202.14 and 615.16) he 
states that Anaximander appears to hold that an infinite number 
of worlds are produced from the Boundless. The other doxo- 
graphers are more positive about it, Aetius going so far as to add 
that they are equidistant from one another. Kahn rejects these 
latter statements on the ground that they falsely assimilate 
Anaximander’s views to those of the atomists. But he cannot very 
well reject the testimony of Simplicius without disastrous results; 
consequently he is obliged to fall back upon Zeller’s unlikely 
suggestion, revived by Cornford, that the “heavens” of Anax- 
imander were simply the rings of fire which constitute the 
heavenly bodies in his cosmology. On this hypothesis the kosmot, 
which are said to be “within” the heavens, would have to be 
“lower ‘arrangements’ of atmosphere or earth” (p. 50). There is, 
however, no real precedent for such a use of these terms, and 
indeed the whole hypothesis is quite unnecessary. For it is not 
true that “there is no intelligible reason why the theory of in- 
numerable worlds should have been formulated within the context 
of Milesian thought” (ibid.). As Kahn himself rightly insists, the 
life of the cosmos is but a reflection of the life of man. It must, 
therefore, come to an end, and the doxographic evidence that it 
does so in the system of Anaximander is too uniform to be put 
aside. Indeed, to put it aside is to rob of its significance the fact 
that the Boundless is made boundless in order that (among other 
things) it shall be inerhaustible, and hence eternally productive of 
those opposites from which a new world may arise when the old 
has completed its life cycle. Looked at from this point of view, 
the doctrine of innumerable worlds is not only intelligible within 
the context of Milesian thought but is required by it. Whether 
Anaximander conceived the momentous possibility of a plurality of 
simultaneously existing worlds is unclear. <Aetius’ statement, 
referred to above, must be read in the light of Cicero’s assertion 
that according to Anaximander “there were gods who came into 
being, arising and passing away at long intervals, and that these 
were the innumerable worlds” (De Nat. Deor. 1.10.25, =Diels- 


Kranz 12 A 17), where the “intervals” may very well be intervals 


of time, an interpretation to which perhaps some weight is given 
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by Augustine’s statement that the innumerable worlds “are now 
dissolved, now born again, according to the age to which each is 
able to survive” (€.D. VIIIl.2,=Diels-Kranz 12 A 17, Kirk’s 
trans.). However this may be, that Anaximander believed in 
successive worlds seems to me beyond doubt. 

A second difficulty in the passage from Simplicius concerns 
the interpretation of the words “for they make amends and give 
reparation to one another for their offense, according to the 
ordinance of time.” Kahn argues (convincingly, in my opinion) 
that “they” can only be the elements, that is, the hot, the cold, 
the wet, the dry, and those other “powers” which, early in Greek 
philosophic thought, assumed the guise of “elements.” The 
sentence which concludes the excerpt shows clearly that this was, 
at any rate, the view of Simplicius, and Simplicius, who had 
Theophrastus before him, was in a better position to form an 
accurate judgment on the matter than we. The sense in which the 
elements “wrong” one another, and the necessity which compels 
them to make recompense for these wrongs, is admirably illus- 
trated by Kahn from the medical literature: 


The body of man [writes the author of The Nature of Man] always 
possesses all of these [the four humours, characterized by the four 
primary opposites], but through the revolving seasons they become 
now greater than themselves, now lesser in turn, according to nature 
For, just as every year has a share in all, in hot things as well as cold 
in dry things as well as wet (for no one of these could endure for 
any length of time without all of the things present in this kosmos 
but if any of these were to cease, all would disappear; for from a 
single necessity all are composed and nourished by one another): just 
so, if any one of these components should cease in a man, the man 
would not be able to live. (Nat. Hom. 7, Kahn’s trans.) 


Hence the hot and the cold, the wet and the dry, must rule in turn, 
whether in the microcosm or in the macrocosm; “precisely consid- 
ered, the kosmos is a concrete arrangement of all things, defined 
not only by a spatial disposition of parts, but also by the temporal 
taxis within which opposing powers have their turn in office. It 
is the spatial aspect (in which the kosmos, identified with the 


ouranos, appears as a body whose limbs are the elements) which 


tends more and more to obscure the temporal order that prevailed 


in the earlier conception. Both ideas, however, are inextricably 
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linked from the beginning to the end of Greek philosophy. The 
cosmos has not only an extended body, but also a lifetime (aion) , 
whose phases are celestial cycles” (p. 188-9). The language in 
which Anaximander expresses this conception is the language of 
the law courts. But this does not mean that he sought to impose 
upon a nature conceived as disorderly conceptions borrowed from 
that man-made order which expressed itself above all in the polis. 
On the contrary, for the primitive mind there is no gap between 
these two realms; “it is not,” as Kahn justly observes, “the assimi- 


lation of Nature and Society which philosophy was called upon to 


establish, but rather their separation from one another” (p. 192). 
In the polis injustice is not impossible, but in nature it is. Action 
must be followed by reaction; there is no room between the two for 
the intervention of some capricious act of will. Nature is becom- 
ing impersonal, though in the interval between the birth of this 
idea and the growth of a technical terminology proper to its 
expression, it will be expressed in that language which lies to 
hand and which was designed to express moral and hence personal 
relations. 

| have said nothing as yet of Kahn’s treatment of the physical 
details of Anaximander’s system. These are of less interest to the 
philosopher than the wider aspect of his thought, and under- 
standably so. But Kahn takes a different view of the matter; it is, 
he holds, in the light of the clearer tradition regarding these 
physical details, and only so, that we can grasp the import of the 
wider framework of concepts, and he proceeds to deal with these 
details at some length before attacking the fragment at which we 
have just glanced. It is, therefore, the more unfortunate that it is 
in his treatment of these details that the most serious defect in his 
study occurs. 

The problem can be put briefly. In the De Caelo Aristotle 
argues that if the earth’s rest is due to constraint, it must have been 
because of the action of the cosmic whirl, the dine, that it travelled 
to the center: 

For this is the name which all agree in giving to the cause, reasoning 

from what happens in liquids and in the air, where larger and heavier 

things always move toward the middle of a vortex. Therefore all who 


hold that the world had a beginning say that the earth travelled to 
the middle (295 a 10, Guthrie’s trans.). 
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Aristotle states that all those who made the cosmos come into 
being invoked the whirl. Now it might be argued that this is a 
palpable exaggeration, and that at best Aristotle is warranted only 
in asserting that most of them do this. But this does not improve 
matters; for the lonian tradition, which is obviously referred to 
here, goes back, as Kahn rightly insists, in its main outlines, to 
Anaximander. The’ whirl plays such an important role in this 
tradition that on any reckoning we should have to number it 
among its central ideas; and this in turn ought to create a pre- 
sumption in our minds that the whirl was made tise ef by Anax- 
imander. Yet Kahn makes virtually no mention of the whirl, and, 
judging by his adverse comment on Aristophanes’ complaint (in 


the Clouds) that the Vortex has driven out Zeus, has failed to grasp 


the significance of the role played by this conception in the 
depersonalization of the cosmic process which he rightly regards 
as the distinctive effect of Greek physical thought. 

He is prevented from seeing the evidence for the whirl in the 
system of Anaximander by a passage which occurs a little further 
along in the De Caelo: 

There are some [Aristotle says] who name its [sc. the earth's] 

‘indifference’ as the cause of its remaining at rest, e.g. among the 

early philosophers Anaximander. These argue that which is situated 

at the center and is equably related to the extremes has no impulse to 
move in one direction—either upwards or downwards or sideways 

rather than in another; and since it is impossible for it to accomplish 
movement in opposite directions at once, it necessarily remains at rest 

(295 b 10 ff., Guthrie's trans.). 

Kahn, with most commentators, accepts this statement without 
reservation. Understandably, he attaches great significance to it: 
“Anaximander’s view of the earth as resting in equipoise at the 
center of the heavens is perhaps the most significant single piece of 
information which has reached us concerning the development of 
scientific thought in sixth-century Miletus” (p. 76); “even if we 
knew nothing else concerning its author, this alone would guar- 
antee him a place among the creators of a rational science of the 
natural world” (p. 77). But we are left with an unanswered 
question: if Anaximander created the framework of lonian 
cosmology, how are we to explain the failure of his successors not 


only to adopt this “geometric” account of the earth’s immobility 
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(which is, of course, unscientific precisely because it is “geome- 
tric”!), but to show any awareness whatever of its existence? 

Kahn’s basic error lies in his assumption that in a “sym- 
metrical” universe there is “no more reason for the earth to move 
down than up” (p. 78). There is such a reason, and the reason 
is that the earth is heavy, i.e. absolutely heavy. Kahn does not 
consider among the “opposites” of the Greeks “the heavy” and “the 
light,” but they are explicitly opposed to one another by Parme- 
nides (Diels-Kranz 28 B 8.53 ff.), for example, and implicitly in 
(naximenes’ contrast between the rarity of fire and the density of 
earth (in early Greek thought, weight is a function of density). 
To separate the heavy from the light is precisely the function of 
the whirl; the medical literature, of which Kahn otherwise makes 


such good use, confirms this, were the fragments not enough: 


If [says the author of On the Nature of the Child] you will attach a 
small tube to a bladder and put earth, sand, and fine scrapings of lead 
into the bladder through the tube, pouring water in over them, and 
then blow through the tube, the contents will at first be mixed to- 
gether by the water; but in time, being blown upon, the lead will go 
to the lead, the sand to the sand, and the earth to the earth. And 
if, having allowed it to dry, one tears open the bladder and examines 
the contents, he will find that like has gone to like (Nat. Puer. 17 
(vii. 498 Littré]) 
The air, as it circles around in the bladder, which is at it were a 
model of the ouranos, imparts its motion to the mixture, which 
separates to form a miniature cosmos. The same forces are at 
work here which disrupt the Sphere of Empedocles and create the 
cosmos over which Strife rules. It is the vortex action which 
sends the earth to the center and the vortex action that keeps it 
there; being “equably related to the extremes,” i.e. equidistant 
from all points on the periphery of the whirl, it does not move 
precisely because it is heavy. 
That, however, is not the end of the matter. The earth lies 
indeed, it rotates, though Kahn unwisely rejects the evidence for 
this) in the plane of the whirl, and the plane of the whirl is 
horizontal. The lonians had to tip their flat earth in order to 


bring the heavenly bodies overhead. Consequently a further prob- 


lem always remained to plague them; this was the problem of 
preventing the earth from falling downwards, i.e. out of the plane 
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of the whirl. The solution they gave was the same in every case: 
they made the earth ride upon a base of air by reason of its flatness. 
That Anaximander gave the same explanation is quite clear from 
the statement of Simplicius (in De Caelo 532. 14) that “Anax- 
imander seems to say that the earth remains where it is both 
because it is supported by the air and because of its equipoise and 
‘indifference’ (my italics). Kahn considers that this statement 
is based upon a confusion; but it is not Simplicius who is con- 
fused. It is Aristotle, who fails to grasp the fact that for the 
lonians the problem of the earth’s immobility was a double prob- 


lem. In consequence he takes Anaximander’s answer to part of 


the problem for his answer to the whole of it; and indeed he shows 
his misunderstanding even of what he does take from Anaximander, 
by falsely assimilating it to the theory of the earth’s immobility 
advanced in the Phaedo (108E-109A)’*, the very language of which 
he has obviously borrowed throughout. We must, therefore, add 
this to the other misunderstandings of Aristotle. But we can do 
so only because we have a control over what he says; and our 
control is precisely the unity, so often insisted upon in the present 
study, of the Ionian tradition. No account of that tradition can be 
complete which fails to take seriously the central role played in it 
by the whirl. 

If the present study fails to do this, it must be added that this 
is its only serious defect. It combines soundness of judgment with 
sensitivity, it is rich in illustrative material, and it displays a 
breadth of vision, a sense of the whole movement of Greek thought 
in its early stages, often wanting in detailed studies. When the 
history of early Greek philosophy is rewritten, this book will be one 
of those of which account must be taken. 

Marlboro College 


2 Cf. Timaeus 62E-63A. 





THE BEING AND THE MEANING OF ART 
IREDELL JENKINS 


Aw is notoriously recalcitrant to reason. Its character mocks at 


mind’s categories. Its manner both of being and meaning 
challenges analysis. And what many aesthetic theories finally 
succeed in explaining seems but a travesty of the objects with 
which their inquiries started. 

This phenomenon of the conceptual elusiveness of art quite 
certainly has a complex causation. The internal richness and 
intricacy of any given art-work; the profuse varieties of art-works 
taken as a collection; the occurrence of different art-forms, such 
as poetry, music, painting, and so forth; the existence of a 
plurality of styles within each such form; the complexity of the 
aesthetic experience that we derive from art; the different and 
often contradictory insistences of artists regarding the intentions, 
the methods, and the outcomes that are realized in their creative 
undertakings and embodied in their works; the manifold human 
uses to which art is put—all of these contribute to the difficulty of 
reaching a coherent theoretical explanation of the world and the 
life of art. 

But the most important such factor is probably the compel- 
lingness with which works of art assert their determinateness and 
uniqueness. (Here, and throughout the ensuing discussions, it must 
be borne in mind that the term “work of art” always has a four- 
fold reference. First, it denotes the controlled and directed activity 
of the artist, through which he masters his tentative insights and 
inchoate emotions and transforms them into a stable vision. 
Second, it denotes the physical object through which this vision is 
embodied and conveyed. Third, it denotes the impact of the art- 
work upon the percipient and what is thus “communicated” to 
him; fourth, it denotes an imaged construct that symbolizes and 
illuminates some aspect or region of the real world). Every 
encounter with art—and whether one be primarily aware of the 


work of art as process, product, impact, or image—confronts us 
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with a structured content that seems to proclaim only its own 
nature and to demand our attention exclusively for itself. Now, 
if we are to deal with things rationality and fit them into theories, 
we must be able to bring them under generalizations and then to 
establish connections among the classes thus identified. For a field 
to be intellectually ordered, it is required that its elements exhibit 
similarities and be derivable from a matrix of primitive terms. 
No one has ever advanced a sustained argument in support of 
the position that the world of art does not fall under these condi- 
tions. And the very act of talking seriously about art—as distinct 
from rhapsodizing over it—assumes that these conditions are met. 
But the difficulty remains that every fresh creative venture, every 
embodiment of this, every encounter with it, and the meanings 
thus elicited, all seem—at least in one of their aspects—to be 


isolated and self-sufficient reals, which neither need nor will accept 


lodgment within a context. This is admittedly only one side of 
the matter; for the world of art obviously is housed within a 
complex larger world, and thought can trace connections between 
these two realms. This is what every aesthetic theory does; and 
since art can be regarded from several points of view, and analyzed 
in various terms, each such theory has a choice of the framework 
itis touse. Art can be treated as a craft, as a cultural phenomenon, 
as historically conditioned, as a specific manifestation of the human 
spirit; as revelatory of the real or as itself a mode of reality; it 
can be discussed in stylistic, psychological, biographical, or meta- 
physical terms. But throughout these onslaughts of mind, works 
of art continue to insist that they are ultimately both individual 
and irreducible. At the heart of every honest theory of art 
there lies a tension between these pronouncements coming from 
its subject matter and its own intention to reduce this subject 
matter to conceptual form. 


The outstanding feature of Paul Weiss’s latest book, The 
World of Art,’ is the fact that it makes this tension the focal point 


of its analysis. Where most aesthetic doctrines seek to reduce 


* Paul Weiss, The World of Art (Southern Illinois University Press, 
1961), ix, 193 pp. Unless otherwise noted, quotations in this study are 
from this book, and the page references are given after the passages quoted 
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this tension by treating it as rooted in appearance more than in 
reality, the present interpretation accepts it as indicative of the 
very essence of art and so as constituting a characteristic that 
requires to be elucidated but at no cost eliminated. The entire 
argument of the book is predicated on the thesis that since this 
tension cannot be evaded, the wisest course is to exploit it for the 
insights it can yield. 

In the systematic presentation of his metaphysics, Modes of 
Being, Mr. Weiss had already encountered art. In that work, 
however, he had met and dealt with it largely on his own terms, 
as another element to be brought within the framework of a com- 
prehensive theory of being. But even there the treatment is 
pervaded by the recognition that art has two natures, facing 
opposite ways. The acceptance of this tension is stated most 
sharply in Chapter 6 of Modes of Being, where the author confronts 
the elements of his system with their possible negations. Prop- 
osition 1.88 summarizes the position: 

“To produce well is to engage in an art; to produce for an 
enjoyment which awakens an awareness of an adumbrated is to 
engage in fine art. Otherwise art would not be desirable; and 
fine art would not be pleasurable and informative.” 

“Against: Art is the last opacity for the human spirit. It is 
misconstrued when viewed in terms of how it serves desire or 
knowledge, or when it is treated in terms of production rather than 
achievement.” In Modes of Being Mr. Weiss did not go much 
beyond the metaphysical assertion that each of these statements is 
necessarily true. In The World of Art he undertakes to show why 
they must be and how they can be true. 

When we translate this problem into the traditional language 


of aesthetic discussion, we recognize it at once as centering around 


the question of subject matter and meaning in art. Is art symbolic? 
Does it make a reference beyond itself? Besides simply being and 


asserting themselves, do works of art somehow illuminate the 
world around us? Can we legitimately discover in works of art 
extrinsic as well as intrinsic values? On these crucial issues, 
Mr. Weiss takes a forthright stand: he holds that art is repre- 
sentational, and that it does “imitate.” But he insists that these 
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concepts require to be radically redefined if they are to be adequate 
to the character of art. 

The first step in the development of this thesis is the identifica- 
tion of the order of reality, or the subject matter, with which art 
deals. This question is answered by reference to the analyses 
earlier elaborated in Modes of Being. That work had distinguished 
four ultimate and coordinate modes of being: existence, actuality, 
ideality, and God. In the present work, these are summarily 
identified in this way: “Actualities are substantial individual 
sources of action. Ideality is indeterminate, measuring all else. 
God is unity, preserving whatever he can. And existence is 


limitless, spatially, temporally, and dynamically” (p. 9). Each of 


these modes of being has its own characteristics and powers; 


each stands apart from all of the others, but is at the same time 
ingredient in them. “Actuality, the Ideal, Existence, and God are 
data for one another. Each has a role to play in relation to the 
others, and requires the others to assume a role for it. In addi- 
tion, all merge with and qualify one another” (Modes of Being, 
p. 16). Consequently, any transaction, whether theoretical or 
practical, that is primarily directed toward some one of these 
modes inevitably involves all of the others. But still “each mode 
of being is grasped in a distinctive way, and is the appropriate 
topic of a distinctive discipline” (The World of Art, p. 9). The 
special province of art is existence; so it is the nature of this mode 
of being, and art’s manner of dealing with it, that constitute the 
crucial matter of the book. 

In his earlier work, Mr. Weiss characterized existence in this 
way: “Existence is one of four modes of being, with a nature 
apparently quite close to what Plato referred to as the Receptacle, 
the Aristotelians as Prime Matter, classical physicists as Ether, 
Schopenhauer as Will, Bergson as the elan vital, Whitehead as 
Creativity, and Northrop as the Undifferentiated continuum. An 
irreducible mode of being, Existence is sheer vitality, foeever 
passing from one position or guise into another. . . . Existence 
vilalizes, produces consequences, and is in process. . . . The 
Future is a perpetual effect of the causal power of Existence, con- 
verting an otherwise irrelevant (or relative to nature, indeter- 


minate) Ideal into a relevant prospect, thereby providing limits 
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to what nature can become. ... It is given an intelligible 
directionality by the Ideal and in turn gives the Ideal a natural 
career. ... Existence does not go counter to a logic; it works out 
its career from moment to moment, within the limits of logical 
and other laws and subject to the controls of other modes of 
being, but with a freedom that precludes any derivation in advance 
of what it in fact produces” (Modes of Being, pp. 185, 197, 191, 
194). 

Though any direct identification of these modes of being with 
traditional metaphysical concepts entails distortion, it would seem 
clear that existence exhibits many of the traits commonly assigned 
to the realm of becoming: it is a process within the sweep of 
which Actualities move through the possibilities and toward the 
prospects offered by Ideality under the unifying influence of God. 
Existence is usually encountered by us as embodied in common- 
sense objects, which are the “occupants of the familiar world of 
which we unreflectively take account” (p. 62). In this guise, 
very much of its real character is lost to us: we seize it but 
tentatively, superficially, inchoately; and especially we embed it in 
static molds, thereby disguising its central feature, which is a drive 
toward as yet undisclosed prospects. It is the peculiar gift of art 
to cut through these objects, as well as through the various refined 
abstractions by which mind analyzes them, and to show us “the 
existence lying behind and permeating” them. Art “is a means 


for making existence man’s own (and incidentally grasping some- 


thing of the nature of other modes of being)” (p. 78) 


The explanation of the power of art to reveal existence resides 
in the fact that it is at once opaque and translucent, self-enclosed 
and iconic of the world. On the one hand, the work of art asserts 
itself as a substantial object in its own rights: it is so dense that it 
holds attention fast within its structured content. The work iself, 
as an On-going process, sweeps us into its career of becoming and 
imposes its space, time, and dynamics upon us. In a_ vivid 
encounter with art, we are immersed in existence itself, and see the 
other modes of being from its point of view, so that things become 
mere transients in a surrounding that is too haphazard to give 
them either lodgment or direction. As I understand this transi- 


tion, it is rather like the difference between standing on a subway 
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platform watching the trains slow down, halt, wait, and depart, 
and being on a subway express watching the lighted stations 
emerge suddenly from the dark, flash by incandescently and in- 
substantially, and disappear again into emptiness. When art holds 
us this way, we are so engrossed in existence that actualities are 
seen as too isolated and temporary to either constitute a unity or 
exhibit movement toward ideals. Art thus gives us the texture of 
existence freed of the concretions and the consecutiveness that 
mind normally reads into it. 

But, on the other hand, the work of art also exhibits itself as 
a locus of meaning. The artist’s creative work, Mr. Weiss insists, 
has its roots in his encounters with the ordinary world and the 
episodes of his daily life: the artist is a man, and his creative 
ventures are not naturally—nor can they be artificially—segregated 
from his total self. As the author puts it: “. . . to enter the domain 
of art we must make our beginning with common experience 
and therefore inevitably come out with some ‘transposition of 
nature’ ” (p. 148). So the artist is never rejecting experience, or 
the world this gives us; instead, he is “subjecting experience 
to quite radical transformations” (p. 149). The common sense 
objects of ordinary experience are carelessly jointed composites of 
the casual glimpses we get of the real four-sided natures of things. 
The Actualities that such experience gives us are class represent- 
atives rather than unique individuals; their Existences are seen as 


behavior patterns and causal sequences; they are lodged in several 


discrete and local environments; and they pursue only limited 


private ends. As we have seen, art transforms such experience by 
immersing it in existence: it narrows our perspective in order to 
intensify our vision. It disrupts our habitual world: but what we 
see through art then turns out to be true of the real things from 
which this world was itself abstracted. 

The work of art which at first appeared so dense now becomes 
utterly lucid, disclosing aspects of things that were hitherto un- 
suspected. To see things only as courses of becoming, with no 
stable characters, no secure places, and no foreseeable realizations, 
is to see them only partially. But it is also to see, with great force 
and clarity, one facet of reality. Above all perhaps, art, by its 


emphasis on existence, makes us aware of possibilities that are 
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perfectly real but are neither actual nor necessary. There are 
many issues of existence that might have been, and may still be, 
that are neither empirically verifiable nor logically deducible. The 
work of art starts with existence encountered either in immediate 
experience or by mediate inference. But once launched it moves 
with its medium—existence itself—and so carries us to regions 
that no other of mind’s disciplines can reach. As Mr. Weiss 
summarizes this point: “Works of art express not laws of nature 
or ordinary experience, but the existences behind these. Nature 
carries out only some of the adventures possible to this existence. 
The contrary to fact conditionals of art show that existence is 
capable of adventuring in ways other than those which nature has 
already pursued” (p. 155). 


I think it is correct to see in this book a continuation and a 
restatement of the aesthetic tradition that stretched from Plato to 
Schopenhauer, and that had as its unifying theme the insistence 
that art is an imitation. For a long while now this idea has been 
in disrepute, chiefly because of the dominance of a rigid and 
shallow positivism, which made it seem impossible to identify the 
order of reality of which art is revelatory. The few voices that 
have been crying in the contemporary wilderness of free expres- 
sions, empty abstractions, and psychological therapies that pass for 
art will welcome the presence among them of a thinker of 
Mr. Weiss’s stature. For his could be a persuasive voice in return- 
ing the concept of imitation to serious consideration. 

But the present book does more than reassert a neglected 
doctrine. It also reshapes this doctrine, and sets it in a direction 
it has not previously had, at least this explicitly. The novelty of 
Mr. Weiss’s contributions here lies in his identification of the 
object of art, or the aspect of reality that art imitates. The classical 
tradition associated this object with the Platonic realm of Ideas: 
art was held to reveal the perfect and unchanging Forms that 
underlie the flux of becoming, the spiritual entities that are only 
imperfectly realized in the realm of the actual. In short, art dis- 


closed an order that was pre-established and internally complete. 


In view of the preceding discussions, it would be redundant to 


stress the extent to which this traditional view of art is here altered. 
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Quite simply, it is reversed. The objective reference of art had 
been found in the permanent essences of the realm of being: art 
gave us the finished, eternal, common natures of things that we 
otherwise knew only as phenomena. Here this reference is found 
in the changing existences of the realm of becoming: art gives us 
the concrete, determinate, always incomplete careers of things that 
we know otherwise only as entries in an abstract conceptual 
catalogue. This shift is not altogether unanticipated and un- 
prepared: other writers have expressed somewhat similar views 
of art and its contribution to the human spirit. But | think this 
is the first time that such a view has been brought within the 
ambit of a comprehensive ontology. 

The preceding discussion has concentrated attention upon the 
broad outlines of Mr. Weiss’s interpretation of art, and especially 
upon the closely related topics of its metaphysical basis and its 
place in intellectual history. With a work that is so obviously a 
chapter in a total philosophical undertaking, such an approach is 
demanded. But it inevitably entails a neglect of the specific 
content and argument of the book: that is, of the analyses and 
solutions that are offered regarding the major traditional problems 
of aesthetics. Some effort must be made, though very briefly, to 
repair this omission. 

- From the wealth of such material that is here available, | shall 
select but five issues: the similarities and differences of art and 
craft; the relationship of art and emotion; the respective roles of 
religion and art; the nature of beauty; and the common features 
of the arts. In dealing with these and other similar problems, a 
number of distinct categorial schemes are developed and applied, 
each of them contrived to deal sensitively with some particular 
aspect of art that is momentarily under discussion. That is, sepa- 
rate conceptual apparatuses are brought to bear as the occasion 


demands. But all of these derive ultimately from two primitive 


and pervasive coscepts: namely, creativity and prospect. These 
two concepts form the strictly aesthetic matrix of the present 
doctrine. 


In its broadest meaning, the notion of prospect embodies the 
recognition that the future is always both ingredient and indeter- 
minate in the present. Life, in all of its manifestations, is a 
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reaching for what is now lacking, a movement toward completion 
and consummation. At the lower levels of the organic, this is an 
inconscient but still oriented striving. With man, after many 
refinements, it is characterized by expectation, anticipation, 
purposiveness, and finally aspiration. So in this context a prospect 
is an outcome that is somewhat vaguely and tentatively apprehended, 
and hence requires to be envisaged more clearly and securely as a 
preliminary to its realization. In this sense, a great deal of human 
effort is-devoted to the precise identification and delineation of 
prospects that are at first only tenuously suspected. All such 
efforts are “creative”; they become more creative as they exhibit 
a higher degree of “spontaneity, inventiveness, urgency, persist- 
ence, and emotionality” (p. 82). Within the sweep of this 
embracing human effort, artistic creativity is distinguished by 


three characteristics: first, it combines these traits of creativity 


in a unique manner; second, it seizes prospects as self-suflicient, 
revelatory substances that are intrinsically excellent and support 
man’s varied consummations; third, it presents these prospects in 
sensuous form, and so renders them peculiarly available and per- 
suasive to man’s grasp. 

These are the root notions that are applied to the analysis of 
the issues mentioned above. Craft is distinguished from art by the 
fact that its prospects and tasks are defined for it but not by it: 
the craftsman works toward ends that are set by others, and so at 
best embodies a vision that has been otherwise achieved. The 
artist discovers and refines his own prospects, accepting the hazards 
incumbent upon this: he adventures, where the craftsman only 
undertakes. The relation of art to religion is but a special case of 
the general revelatory power of art, already discussed in detail. 
Since God is essentially the creator, in artistic creation we approach 
most closely the activity and accomplishment that are His in pre- 
eminent degree. At their respective bests, religion represents the 
self-disclosure of God to man, and art the self-approach of man to 
God. ‘The role of art in the life of emotion follows along these 
same lines. The point of departure for this argument is 
RK. G. Collingwood’s dictum, developed by him with such force 
and detail, that “until a man has expressed his emotion, he does 


not yet know what emotion it is.” Emotions are inchoate and 
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undiscriminating: if they are to be fruitful rather than destructive, 
they require to be disciplined and directed. Art contributes to this 
end by the prospects it presents, which attach emotions and 
illuminate their fulfillment. 

The different arts share the common task of articulating to 
man the prospects that existence offers him. In the accomplish- 
ment of this task the various arts have developed common tech- 
niques and criteria: thus, they all employ the devices of material 
themes and formal structures, and they all strive toward a unifica- 
tion of the rich but dispersed insights with which they start. The 
analyses of these common features make substantial contributions 
to the rather traditional lines they follow. But of more basic 


interest is the discussion of beauty, which, as the accolade that we 


bestow on high artistic achievement, becomes for the present 
= 


doctrine a measure of the artist’s success in articulating the 
prospects that embody the richest of life’s meanings and fullfill- 
ments. This measure, here called “encompassment,’ has two 
dimensions: the importance of. the prospect exhibited, and the 
degree to which this prospect is made manifest in the concrete 
work. It is in this treatment that both Mr. Weiss’s general 
adherence to the tradition of imitation, and his specific revision of 
this tradition, stand out most sharply. Plato said that Beauty is 
the Good made visible. Similarly—but yet differently—Mr. Weiss 
says that Beauty is the localization in sensuous form of a prospect 
that envisages some subdivision of the Good. Works of art become 
more beautiful as they are more densely permeated by the more 


basic meanings and possibilities that existence lays open to us. 


University of Alabama. 
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RULON WELLS 


Vegative 


Methodological. 


St. Thomas Aquinas (De ente et essentia, prooemium) 
following Plato (Cratylus 436d) and Aristotle (De caelo 271b9), 
observes that a small mistake in the beginning is a great one in 
the end. It bodes ill, therefore, when a preface commences with 
these words: “Language is a social art. In acquiring it we have 
to depend entirely on intersubjectively available cues as to what to 


say and when. Hence there is no justification for collating 


linguistic meanings, unless in terms of men’s dispositions to 


respond overtly to socially observable stimulations.” 


i) Is language a social art by some necessity, or merely in 
point of fact? Is society indispensable in principle, or merely very 
useful in practice? Is language a social art in its origin only, or 
also in its definitive nature? 


(ii) The second sentence, no doubt amplifying the first, 
answers none of these questions, but raises others. “Have to 
depend entirely . . .”—does this mean that we ourselves contribute 
nothing, have no spontaneous powers, or does it only mean that 
without intersubjectively available cues whatever innate powers 
we have would not be activated? 


iii) Does the third sentence mean to divide our. linguistic 
meanings into two classes—those which we are justified in collat- 
ing and those which we are not (sometimes called public and 
private meaning, respectively); or does it intend to restrict 
genuine linguistic meanings to the collatable ones? The language 
taken at face value would suggest the first alternative, and this 


is borne out by the following sentence: “An effect of recognizing 


Willard Van Orman Quine, Word and Object (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, and The Technology Press, M.I.T.), 1960. xv, 294 pp 
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this limitation is that the enterprise of translation is found to be 
involved in a certain systematic indeterminacy. ...”° But of course 
in that case language is not a social art, that is, not wholly and in 
its definitive nature, since there are socially inexpressible meanings 


— 


that we can express (to ourselves). with it, once we have learned 
it by whatever means. Thus, the proposition that language is a 


social art consequently calls for the second alternative. 


The seeming inconsistency and the troublesome ambiguities 
are not serious at this point, even if an improved statement could 
avoid them, since naturally one cannot expect all answers, all 
qualifications, and all resolutions in the opening paragraph. Here 
they are only small mistakes, but they prove to be great ones in 
the end. 

The mistakes that | have in mind here are methodological, or 
strategic. The position adopted in the book is a version of 
pragmatism; in judging languages the author proposes to judge 
them relative to needs, and urges (in effect) that present needs 
call for a philosophy in between the Philosophy of Ordinary Lan- 
guage and the Philosophy of Rational Reconstruction.* He appears 
to adopt (though not to the extent of making it thematic) the 
pragmatist conception of knowledge as a cumulative social 
product. A would-be contributor to this product falls under the 
“hypothetical norm” of maximizing his contribution, and so under 
the derivative norm of presenting, imparting, or communicating 
his contribution to the public in the most efficient way, which 
means in the most readily assimilated form. Now my criticism 
here in Part I is that Quine has not adopted the best strategies for 
serving (what I judge to be) his own interests. In other words, 


that there are discrepancies between end and means. 


I do not chiefly have in mind the very demanding style, 
although if the ship of science (vil; 3; 124) is not merely to stay 
afloat but to sail, it should not drag anchor. Change all that, and 


a less easily changed strategy remains. This is the Cartesian 


2 


* R. Wells, “Philosophy of language 1949-55,” Philosophy in the Mid 
Century. A Survey (ed. Raymond Klibansky; Firenze, 1958), Vol. 2 
Metaphysics and Analysis, pp. 139-45. 
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strategy of pretending to start afresh, including the version in 
which the builder takes only the recent past into account. 

lor instance, in the first chapter a quasi-genetic, quasi- 
behavioristic treatment of language is given which is presented as 
if fundamental to the entire book. But the proper purposes served 


by this starting point would be better served by another means. 


The starting-point is quasi-behavioristic because rigor is expressly 
e-} | £ | 


disclaimed (21), and (33) subordinated to fluency of exposition. 
It results that no distinctive concept of behavioral science is 
employed, whatever the language might suggest; no insight is 
exploited that was not available to Locke and even to Aristotle. 
rom this result in turn there are further consequences. (i) The 
psychology adopted is not distinctively scientific nor distinctively 
up-to-date, though it appears to be; the appearance is therefore 
misleading. ii) The misleading appearance should be canceled 
by some explicit statement. Such a statement need not ask in what 
ways modern behavioral science has advanced beyond Aristotle 
and Locke (ete.), but need only note that whatever these advances 
may be they do not here function in such a way that replacing 
behavioral talk by (say) Lockean talk would alter truth-values in 
Quine’s subsequent developments. (ii) The reason why this 
misleading appearance should be canceled is that it tends to give 
a false sense of progress. (uine accepts (4; 24-5) the doctrine of 
Peirce and other pragmatists that we must start from where we 
are; and in order to move ahead intelligently it behooves us to 
know where we are. A false sense of progress and a false sense of 
lag are equally stultifying, it seems to me, though in different 
ways. 

The purported behaviorism will again claim our attention 
later; here it is mentioned as an instance of a strategy. The 
reason why this strategy will not in general maximize the rate of 
knowledge-advancement at any given time is fundamentally this, 
that one must know (or have reasonable, sufficient grounds for 
assuming) that cumulation has taken place; that is, that either 
(a) nothing valuable has been accumulated, so that it is best to 
start afresh, or (b) that everything valuable in the distant past has 
been taken up into the recent past. And this knowledge, of course, 
cannot be supplied by scanning the recent past alone. 
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The above reflections, applied to the present book, amount to 
saying that a very great deal in it is not new and that readers ought 


not to be required to discover this fact for themselves. The pur- 


pose of comparing one’s own views with the past is not to display 
erudition, or to lapse from man thinking down to man reading, 
but.to provide something like a warranty deed in a real estate 
transaction. 

The simile will bear some development. The purpose of a 
title search is to show that there is no “cloud” in a title; or if 
there is a cloud, to make it clearly known. In science and philos- 
ophy, theses are like claims to title; and unresolved objections to 
theses are like clouds in titles. 

Ordinarily, an exhaustive title-search is feasible, but an 
exhaustive counterpart in science and philosophy is not feasible. 
The strategic question is then simply the question of finding the 
most nearly exhaustive search that is feasible, and then the best 
strategy includes conducting that search. 

My constructive suggestions for an alternative strategy are 
these: 

(i) The author should attempt a broad and detached look at 
his own position, comparing it with various others. It will not be 
feasible to compare it with all others, but a moderately small 
number of other positions, if suitably chosen, will permit a set of 
comparisons that have nearly the same effect. 

(ii) Objections to the chosen positions, whether acknowl- 
edged by the authors themselves or advanced by their critics, 


should be sought out. 


(iii) The author should show how he would deal with these 
objections, and any others that he is able to advance. 


The third recommendation is the capital one, the other two 
being partly for the sake of it. Here Quine often fails the reader. 
He is often silent about known objections to positions like his, but 
silence doesn't serve his own purpose, because silence is ambiguous 
as among three interpretations: (a) the author is unaware of the 
objection; (b) the author is aware of the objection, but regards it 
as negligible; and (c) the author is aware of the objection, and 


does not regard it as negligible, but has not decided how to reply 
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to it. A painstaking and sympathetic reader can often arrive at a 
reasonable guess about which of these three interpretations to 
choose, but to take pains is to take time. 


B. Substantive. 


So far as this book restates positions taken before Quine, | 
have made some general remarks about it in Part I-A. So far as 
it relates to positions original with Quine, or brought into prom- 
inence by him, in previously published work, all three possible 
relations are illustrated: deterioration, stasis, and improvement. 
In a review the stasis calls for no discussion; the improvement 
will be the subject of Part IT. 

In two matters the present book is less satisfactory than 
Quine’s previous work. First, the genetic-behavioristic Chap- 
ters One and Two, which are meant as underpinning, are mis- 
leading and are both unnecessary and insufficient for their pur- 
pose. Second, a certain feature of Quine’s ontological criterion, 
“To be is to be a value of a variable,” is not so sharply brought 
out as in some previous writings; thus there has been a loss of 
clarity. 


i) A behavioristic account is a success or it is nothing. 
What would be very welcome at the present day is some formal 
or semiformal system with definitions, precise constants, and 
axioms, which explains in this rigorous way some phenomena of 
behavior that previous attempts along the same line have not 


explained. Only that could count as a success, and anything short 


of that must count as nothing—nothing but the hope of success. 


Besides being behavioristic, Chapter One is genetic. Here the 
question is not whether the account is successful, but whether it is 
relevant. It seems to me to be irrelevant, in two ways. The first 
way holds only if we admit the distinction between what is in- 
dispensable in principle, and what is indispensable or at least very 
helpful in practice. Perhaps the author would question this dis- 
tinction, but | am not aware of his actually doing so in this book. 
In view of this distinction, the fact that social training is in 
practice helpful or even indispensable does not prove that it is 
indispensable in principle, and indispensability in principle is of 
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greater philosophical interest than indispensability in practice. 
The second way in which genesis is irrelevant is that even if social 
training is indispensable in principle in the acquisition of lan- 
guage, it need not thereby be indispensable in principle for the 
understanding and use of language once acquired. 

The distinction between principle and practice bears also on 
Chapter Two. Quine thinks (79) that the problem of translating 
from one language to another has not been rightly grasped owing 
to our concentrating on the easy case, where we have “keys” 
(grammars, dictionaries, bilingual speakers), rather than on the 
hard case where we have none. But these keys are dispensable in 
principle; their role is to suggest hypotheses to the translator, 
and the process of generating hypotheses is greatly accelerated, but 
not otherwise affected, by these keys. Similarly the problem of 
“radical” translation (the hard case) differs from the problem of 
learning a first language, as a child, and from the hearer’s prob- 
lem of interpreting an utterance spoken to him in his own lan- 
guage, at most in the variety of hypotheses that arise in the trans- 
lator (or hearer) and the average frequency with which they arise; 
so it is not a new problem, but at most the old problem writ large, 
presented in a clearer form; however, | am not able to see that 
“here . . . the semantic indeterminacy makes clear empirical 
sense’ (ibid.) to one to whom the small-written form made no or 
doubtful empirical sense. 

(ii) Citing From a Logical Point of View, Quine says 
(243n): “On pp. 19 and 103 thereof it is stressed that I look to 
variables and quantification for evidence as to what a theory says 
there is, not for evidence as to what there is .. .”; in other words, 
for evidence as to what the present book (238 ff.) calls “ontic 
commitment.” The point brought out in the earlier book (13 
but not, if | am not mistaken, in the present one, is this: “When 
we say that some zoological species are cross-fertile we are com- 
mitting ourselves to recognizing as entities the several species 
themselves. ... We remain so committed at least until we devise 
some way of so paraphrasing the statement as to show that the 
seeming reference to species on the part of our bound variable was 
an avoidable manner of speaking.” Now of the known techniques 


of paraphrase, one is of particular interest here. If the range of 
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values of a quantifier is finite, and the language contains a name 
for each value, then a universally or existentially quantified state- 
ment can be paraphrased by a conjunction or disjunction, respec- 
tively, of singular statements. Only in the case of an infinite range 
is this paraphrase unavailable. But what a theory is committed to 
saying that there is, is the values of its unparaphrasable variables. 
Hence a theory cannot be committed to saying that there are only 
a finite number of things. Roughly, to be is to be one of an 
infinitude of things. 


Already Lewis and Langford (316-7), approved by Church 
(Journal of Symbolic Logic 15.222), take the line of regarding 
this consequence as proof that the conjunction or disjunction is 
not an acceptable paraphrase even in the finite case. The point is 
also urged by Russell in Inquiry Into Meaning and Truth. What 
line Quine now takes on the matter, | am unable to determine. 
True, he prefers (176-90) a “regimentation” in which (186) 
“variables alone remain as singular terms,” but this regimentation 
inherently runs counter to any reduction in ontic commitment. 


The quandary is less clearly in focus in the present book than it was 


before. 


Il. Positive 


In the considered judgment of one whose thinking has been 
influenced more than he can say by Quine’s previously published 
work, and by the privilege of having studied under him and talked 
with him at length, the present book does not make any of this 
previously published work obsolete. Nevertheless, there are many 
new points of interest in it. The doctrine (9 ff.) that meaning 
of sentences is epistemologically prior to meaning of individual 
words is well presented and its difference from Carnap’s approach 
pointed out. From Chapter Three onward, many particular explica- 
tions of various English words are given, not lexical words but so- 
called function-words like pronouns and auxiliary verbs, that shed 
new light on the logic of our language. The notion of referential 
opacity, introduced in previous papers, is considerably elaborated 
in Chapters Four and Five; even more interesting, Quine explains 
rather fully what attitude he would take towards sentences from 
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which we do not see how to eliminate referential opacity. He dis- 
tinguishes (210) less and more ‘austere’ attitudes, and conceives 
that “such grading of austerity is a natural adjunct of the scientific 
enterprise.” This leads him on to recognize (216-21) a “double 
standard” in the view we take of intentional discourse (in 
Brentano's sense); under one standard we view it  behav- 
ioristically, under the other “dramatically” (empathetically). It 
would be out of place to urge that noting the resemblance between 
this double standard and Kant’s twofold view of selves, as deter- 
mined phenomena and as free poumena, would have suggested 
exploration of the moral problems; they must be matter for 
another book, for the present one sticks as close as it can to the 
topic of reference. 


The notion of graded austerity enables Quine to clarify 
(243n) his stand on nominalism and “platonism.” If I may 


venture a terminological suggestion, we may distinguish between 
an “ism” in doctrine and an “ism” in aspiration. Quine is a 
platonist in doctrine, though a nominalist in aspiration. He would 
like to see the nominalistic program succeed, but is quite clear that 
in spite of some very ingenious efforts it does not show any 
prospect of doing so. 

Quine’s remarks on analysis are also valuable. His discus- 
sion (186-90) of “definition and the double life” ends with this 
felicitous dictum, “It is one of the consolations of philosophy that 
the benefit of showing how to dispense with a concept does not 
hinge on dispensing with it.” His escape (159-60) from the 
paradox of analysis is very judicious; essentially the same as 
Carnap’s account of explication, it differs in being fitted into a 
larger theory (noted near the beginning of this review) which 
attempts to mediate between the Philosophy of Ordinary Language 
(cast in the reactionary role of exalting “ordinary language to the 
exclusion of one of its own traits: its disposition to keep on 
evolving,” 3) and the Philosophy of Rational Reconstruction which 
prima facie appears revolutionary. His policy of evolution, not 
revolution, is supported by a pragmatic emphasis on the relativity 
of language itself to our needs. 


The fundamental criticism I would make here is not a crit- 
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icism of Quine’s particular position, but of pragmatism insgesamt: 


It has never been shown, in a non-questionbegging way, that meta- 


physics, including the knowledge of an eternal and intelligible 
world, is not among our needs. 


Yale University. 





DISCUSSIONS 
PEIRCE ON ABSTRACTION 
WILLIAM L. REESE 


| Se by a doctrine of abstraction any theoretical 


analysis of what is involved in the making of general references, 
I shall first call attention to four traditional doctrines—the Aristo- 
telian, the Lockian, that of Berkeley-Hume, and the Kantian; letting 
these serve as counter to a fifth type, that of Peirce. It will be my 
general contention that Peirce’s doctrine of abstraction avoids the 
standard criticisms which have been aimed at a variety of other 
such doctrines. And I shall contend both that the form of Peirce’s 
doctrine of abstraction is partly a result of metaphysical decision; 
and that the doctrine is itself a factor in shaping aspects of his 
metaphysics. 

Recall, if you will, the standard objections to the traditional 
doctrines. While the most subtle of the competing doctrines is, in 
my opinion, the Aristotelian and scholastic account of abstraction, 
the objection to this doctrine is that it requires a realism which is 
too immediate, so that the forms of one’s present state of knowl- 
edge are allowed to pass as the forms of nature. And although, as 
| understand it, Aristotelian mathematics is gained by abstraction 
from an already fairly abstract matter, one naturally expects in 
this context one true geometry, rather than alternate geometries. 
\t the same time the strength of this view lies in its confidence 
that our abstractions must refer to the real world. The defect of 
the standard Lockian doctrine is that it contains an inner inconsis- 
tency, the nature of which we shall notice in due course. And 
upon application the doctrine explodes at once. On the other 
hand, the strength of the Lockian doctrine, as well as the doctrine 
of Berkeley and Hume, lies in its reluctance to allow needless 
entities entrance into reality. The weakness of the doctrine of 
Berkeley anel Hume (rather a doctrine of association, it would 
seem, than a doctrine of abstraction) is that in moving from the 
impossible image of Locke's doctrine, the emphasis on particularity 
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requires the agency of custom or habit to join the particulars of 
sense into classes. But the edges of such classes remain always 
indefinite. Habit, or custom, would seem not to allow the clean 
separation of abstractions from each other which the results of 
intellection give us reason to demand in any adequate doctrine. 
The weakness of the Kantian doctrine lies in its inability to 
explicate an antecedent reality; that is, in aflirming at last the in- 
cognizable thing in itself; while the strength of this doctrine 
derives from its ability to allow the construction of precise abstrac- 


tions in a somewhat autonomous manner. 


Peirce would seem to have made his way through the maze of 


these four types of doctrine, avoiding their defects while appro- 


priating their excellences. It is not my main purpose to reconstruct 
Peirce’s doctrine of abstraction. Goudge and others have 
addressed themselves to this task.’ But since I claim that Peirce’s 
doctrine requires a metaphysical setting; since the question, 
“Which Peirce do you read?”, is inevitable; and since, as one 
must, | have made selective decisions where conflicting statements 
are to be found in Peirce’s writings, a review of the doctrine as it 
appears to me is mandatory. But one cannot arrive at the most 
familiar features of Peirce’s thought without additional proposi- 
tions, which can thus be regarded as adjuncts to the doctrine. At 
least these additional propositions would seem to be involved: 

l Error is possible; (2) Truth is available. In my opinion 
the doctrine is explicable in the following four points. 


(1) Reality is constituted by singulars. In one sense, each 
individual is determinate at any moment, although not in such 
manner that further determination is impossible. “The individ- 
ual,” says Peirce, “is determinate in regard to every possibility, or 


quality, either as possessing it or as not possessing it” (1.439). 


1 Thomas A. Goudge, “Peirce’s Theory of Abstraction,” Studies in the 


Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. Philip P. Wiener and Frederic 
H. Young (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 121-132 
Also, T. A. Goudge, The Thought of C. S. Peirce (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1950), pp 28-36, 52-54 

2 “Combine quality with quality after quality and what is the mode of 
being which such determinations approach indefinitely but altogether fail 
ever to attain? It is ... the existence of the individual.” (1.456) Collected 
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But the singularity of individuals in the world is not incompatible 
with the operation of law. 


(2) Although the world is so constituted, the singular indi- 
vidual is “quite out of mind” and awareness. That of which we are 
aware is a manifold flux of percepts. The percept is already a type 
of abstraction from the world. Since immediate intuition is in- 
defensible, no given percept will be the ideal first. Each has been 
determined by previous cognitions, themselves determined in the 
same way, through an apparently infinite series. And when the 
tracing of a percept to its origin is attempted, one comes very 
quickly to the point where the determined cognition is more lively 
than the determining cognition (5.263). (Herein, a possible 
refutation of Hume!) But since it is possible to pass through an 
infinite series, we are in any event to recognize this first, even 
though we cannot know it.” And the shock of brute reaction, 
experienced but not cognized, apparently alerts us to the starting 
points of such series. Thus, the possibly infinite series of cogni- 
tions is to be understood as normally compressed within a rela- 
tively brief perceptual span. 


(3) The perceptual judgment is an abstraction from the 


yercept. It occurs through precisive abstraction. It is perhaps not 
I I gn} I | 


voluntary, although it is our attempt to come to terms with some 
percept or other (5.115). One cannot go behind the perceptual 
judgment to check it; one can only put himself in circumstances 
where he is apt to have the same judgment over again.“ Further, 


Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. Charles Hartshorne & Paul Weiss 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931-1935), indicated hereafter by 
the distinctive volume and paragraph notation. 

* There is a considerable problem at this point. Of the ideal first, Peirce 
writes: “This ideal first is the particular thing-in-itself. It does not exist as 
such. That is, there is no thing which is in-itself in the sense of not being 
relative to the mind, though things which are relative to the mind doubtless 
are, apart from that relation.” Thompson rests his interpretation of Peirce 
on this kind of reference in Peirce’s essay, “Consequences of Four Incapa- 
cities” (5.311). 1 can only say that such references—requiring idealism 
as their natural ontology—occur more frequently, and are more obviously 
appropriate, prior to the lectures of 1903 than subsequent thereto. 

* Concerning perceptual facts Peirce writes: “The percept is the reality 
It is not in propositional form. But the most immediate judgment concern- 
ing it is abstract. It is therefore essentially unlike the reality, although it 
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the perceptual judgment is in propositional form. It has an index 
for subject and an icon as predicate: “This is blue.” “This is large.” 
Or, to use a general form provided by Peirce: “that which is here 
(before the attention) possesses such and such characters” (2.341). 
The perceptual judgment enunciates an existential proposition. “For 
reaction is existence, and the perceptual judgment is the cognitive 
product of a reaction” (5.155-56). By virtue of its predicate it 
introduces generality. And the perceptual judgment does this for 
any percept taken singly. Finally, the doctrine very intimately 
links propositional form to the functioning of awareness. The 
indexical term, “this,” is the automatic subject of perceptual judg- 
ments. But any “subject of a proposition is just such an index” 
(2.428). And common nouns would be more aptly called “pro- 
demonstratives.” Every predicate has the generality of a quality or 
possibility. The source of propositional form, then, can be traced 
to the perceptual judgment. Finally, there are indications that if 
the predicate is sufficiently complex, one can deduce from such a 
proposition universal propositions.’ In doing so, class names are 


required. Thus, a second kind of abstraction is called for; indeed, 


in the last few lines we have been considering the perceptual 


judgment by means of this second kind of abstraction. 

4) Peirce terms this second kind “hypostatic abstraction.” 
The shift to the substantive seems slight enough: from “this is 
blue” to “this possesses blueness’; from “it is light” to “there is 
light here’; from “opium puts people to sleep” to “opium has a 
dormitive virtue.” But the shift changes a general predicate of a 
certain quality into a substantive or thing in order that its rela- 
tions may be further exarnined. For instance, having transformed 
“this is blue” hypostatically, “blue,” or “blueness,” can become a 
subject, and further predications may be made of it. In this kind 


must be accepted as true to that reality. Its truth consists in the fact that 
it is impossible to correct it, and in the fact that it only professes to con- 
sider one aspect of the percept.” (5.568). 

as from the particular proposition that ‘there is some woman 
whom any Catholic you can find will adore’ we can certainly infer the 
universal proposition that ‘any Catholic you can find will adore some 
woman or other,’ so if a perceptual judgment involves any general ele- 
ments, as it certainly does, the presumption is that a universal proposition 
can be necessarily deduced from it.” (5.156). 
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of transformation the endless interpretant makes its appearance. 
Hypostatic abstraction is also the means by which percepts are 
reduced to unity, for the agreement of any two things is always “an 
agreement in some respect, and this respect is such a pure abstrac- 
tion as for example blackness” (1.551). The unifying conception 
is called an interpretant of the perceptual judgments (1.554). 
Such transformations create universal propositions and, of course, 
classes. Most of the examples cited by Peirce are of the trivial type 
mentioned here; but his references to mathematics make it clear 
that this abstractive procedure can be repeated indefinitely, so that 
“the great rolling billows of abstraction in the ocean of mathe- 
matical thought” are derived from “incessant ripples of the same 
form of thought. . .” (4.235). In passing from “the rose smells 
sweet’ to “the rose has perfume” Peirce tells us that “the transitory 
elements of thought . . . are made substantive elements... . It 
thus becomes possible to study their relations and to apply to 
these relations discoveries already made respecting analogous rela- 
tions. In this way, for example, operations become themselves 
the subjects of operations” (3.642). Now, the study of further 


relations would seem to be by means of a forced perceptual situa- 


tion, hypothetically entertained, wherein one experiments with a 
mental diagram, or icon, taken as subject. And because the mental 
images of Peirce are professedly both general and vague, they have 
this advantage over the particularistic images of Locke and Berke- 
ley, that any information gained in the experiment will apply to the 
whole of a given class (2.444). And since, according to Peirce, 
from any proposition “an endless series of necessary consequences 
can be deduced” (3.641), I think it is clear that the materials are 
now present which allow the operation of those typical processes 
of induction, abduction, and deduction. 

The four considerations which have been adduced might 
commend the view to contemporary logicians on the ground that 
propositions, and not merely terms, result from abstraction; or 
on the ground that, since perceptual judgments and hypostatic 
abstractions have the form of Peirce’s “relative,” functions are 
present in, and derived from, abstraction. 

But these considerations, taken by themselves, fail to define 


Peirce’s position, as against traditional doctrines of abstraction. 
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Thus far, reality might be the incognizable thing in itself; and 
the introduction of generality might spring the trap which holds 
Locke's impossible image. But Peirce’s doctrine follows neither 
path. To see that it does not requires introduction of the meta- 
physical setting. In this connection I have said that the doctrine 
of abstraction is both a result of metaphysical decision, and a con- 
dition for the further shaping of Peirce’s thought. Under this 
latter consideration, it is interesting to observe how clearly 
Peirce's pragmatic maxim follows from the outlines of this 
doctrine; for, as Goudge has well shown, the collection of con- 
ditional propositions into which any given proposition must be 
resolved in order to determine its meaning is a test which returns 
one from hypostatic abstractions to perceptual judgments.* But 


the problem of meaning requires reference to the problem of truth. 


We have already seen how the processes of self-corrective inquiry 


emerge from his doctrine, involving once again reference to truth. 
Under the former consideration it may be recalled that, when 
referring to the universal, or concept, gained by means of hypo- 
static abstraction, Peirce used the term ens rationis. Having 
gained one such instance of abstraction, Peirce wrote: 
This is what we call an abstraction or idea. The nominalists say it is 
a mere name. Strike out the “mere,” and this opinion is approximately 
true. The realists say it is real. Substitute for “is,” may be, that is, 
is provided experience and reason shall, as their final upshot, uphold 
the truth of the particular predicate and the natural existence of the 
law it expresses, and this is likewise true. It is certainly a great 
mistake to look upon an idea, merely because it has not the mode of 
existence of a hecceity, as a lifeless thing. (3.460) 
The point is that, as he expressed it elsewhere, in true prop- 
ositions the generals are real, while in false propositions they are 
figments (5.453) . 
The connection between the doctrines of abstraction and truth 
is deeply involved in Peirce’s valiant effort to avoid both the 


tendency to make mere beings of reason into beings of nature, and 


® Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce, op. cit., pp. 125- 

126 
Sut this must be balanced against the assertion that: “We may, 
therefore, define a collection as a fictitious (thought) individual, whose 
being consists in the being of certain less fictitious individuals” (6.382). 


‘ 
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the equally unhappy tendency to separate thought from its object 
so that reality is incognizable. And the additional propositions we 
adduced as adjunct to his doctrine further determine the doctrine, 
contributing to its cogency; saving the category of the general, 
for esxunple, from being a mere projection into reality from the 
base of phenomenological inspection. Consider the function of 
these propositions. (1) Since error is possible, it is not desirable 
to take the position that we have an immediate intuition of reality; 
thus, any given abstraction must be capable of being viewed as 
merely fictive in nature. (2) But truth is available; and, if so, 
inquiry must be self-corrective. And if inquiry is self-corrective 
its final state will be not fictive, but factual. 

From this it can be seen to follow that the general has onto- 
logical status. Suppose, first, that truth is indeed available at the 
end of an ideal series of cognitions. Then, at last, reality should 
have been cognized in fact. Thus, it would have to be understood 
even now as a cognizable reality. Suppose, second, that thought 
is not alone particular; but is invariably, and inevitably, general 
as well. Then, since reality is to be cognized by a thought, itself 
general, reality must have real generality, as well as real partic- 
ularity. It all depends upon whether truth is available, and 


whether the proposition about thought having a general aspect, 


not reducible to particulars, is unavoidable. | am not too much 
concerned about the first of these propositions. Belief in the 
availability of truth may be one of the set of “indubitables” to 
which Peirce found every man in fact adhering. It may be that 
the availability of truth can be supported by Peirce’s distinction 
between the explicit and implicit assertion of truth. In the puzzle 
about the Cretan saying that all Cretans are liars, Peirce allows 
the implicit assertion to negate the explicit assertion. On the same 
ground, the assertion that truth is not available might be similarly 
negated. But the point may be slight, and acceptable without 
further discussion. If so, we can move to the other: has thought 
inevitably a general aspect, not reducible to particulars? 

The point can be made through Peirce’s reaction to Locke’s 
standard doctrine of abstraction. Beginning with individuals, 
similar in many ways to those of Peirce, Locke pictures human 


attention running through similars, eliminating time, place, and 
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variant features, selecting “only what is common to them all.” * 


The resultant “precise, naked appearances in the mind” are laid up 


“(with names commonly affixed to them) as the standards to rank 
real existences into sorts, as they agree with these patterns, and to 
denominate them accordingly.” ° 

But the doctrine is confounded by two objections: (1) The 
act of abstracting from particulars which are similar in kind pre- 
supposes the abstract idea which classes these particulars as 
similar. (2) But if this be ignored for the moment, even so, if 
one does not admit the general into ontology, the result of any 
effort toward abstraction will be itself particular. Separation from 
other things, time, place, and “any other concomitant ideas” 
provides nothing beyond a timeless particular somehow floating 
within one’s mental field, or else a number of particulars which, 
capable of constituting a general idea in a kind of togetherness of 
separation, cannot be joined without forming a timeless particular 
in their place. The feature of the view which requires this con- 
clusion is Locke’s dictum that all things ‘“are particular in their 
existence, even those words and ideas which in their signification 
are general.” If the abstract idea is particular in its existence, 
then it must be definite and determinate; if general in its significa- 
tion, it must be inclusive of dissimilar sets of ideas. The partic- 
ularity requirement and the range requirement are inconsistent. 
And it comes down to this: When the instructions for abstraction 
are carried out, either one does not have an abstract idea but a 
timeless particular; or else, if one has the abstract idea, there can 
be nothing particular, certainly no image, to which to attach the 
general name. I claim that Locke’s attempt to gain abstract ideas 
through the sorting of particulars is a critical failure. 

And I think it is important to notice that Peirce had reached 
this conclusion quite early in his intellectual development. In the 
1871 review of Fraser’s edition of Berkeley's works, Peirce quoted 


the famous paragraph, IV, vii, 9, from Locke’s Essay on Human 


* John Locke, Essay on Human Understanding, I, xi, 9; and III, 


’ Ibid., Il, xi, 9 
Ibid., Ill, iii, 11 
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Understanding. The quotation is followed by a reference to 
Berkeley's “Commonplace Book” : 

In his private note-book Berkeley has the following 

‘Mem. To bring the killing blow at the last, e.g. in the matter of ab 

straction to bring Locke’s general triangle in the last.’ 
And Peirce commented: “There was certainly an opportunity for 
a splendid blow here, and he gave it” (8.28)."" And three years 
earlier, in the essay “Some Consequences of Four Incapacities,” 
published in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 1868, Peirce 
again referred to Locke (in evident support of Berkeley): “In 
fact, the image of a triangle must be of one, each of whose angles 
is of a certain number of degrees, minutes, and seconds” (5.299). 

If this was, indeed, a killing blow (and it has long seemed so 
to me), then the general cannot be explicated solely within the 
category of particularity. If this is so, true generality must be 


admitted into any adequate doctrine of abstraction. And when the 


proposition concerning generality of thought is joined to the prop- 


osition concerning the availability of truth, the general must be 
admitted into ontology as well. Thus, the pattern of inference is 
completed, moving to some of the ontological conclusions of 
Peirce’s thought. 

Finally, let me suggest briefly how Peirce has avoided the 
weakness, while appropriating the strength, of each of the tra- 
ditional doctrines. Because the results of abstraction cannot be 
related simply to reality, the weakness of the Aristotelian doctrine 
is avoided; but because abstractions do refer, at last, to the world, 
the strength of this doctrine is retained. By admission of the 
general into thought, the weakness of Locke’s doctrine, and that 
of Berkeley-Hume, is avoided; while Peirce’s doctrine of the 
singular retains the strength of both points of view. Elimination 
of the incognizable avoids the weakness in Kant’s doctrine, while 
Peirce has, in fact, strengthened the capacity of his doctrine with 
respect to its possibilities for constructing precise abstractions. 

This would seem to constitute a considerable gain, as against 


traditional doctrines of abstraction—in some instances, a gain in 


'' Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Vol. 8, ed. Arthur 
W. Burks, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958) 
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cogency; in others, a gain in simplicity. The attractiveness of 


Peirce’s doctrine is partially offset, however, by the paradox that, 


on the one hand an indefinitely extending series of cognitions, or 
acts of inquiry, is requisite to the complete establishment of his 
realism; while, on the other hand, this assumption or hypothesis, 
however necessary, is “unsusceptible of any support from 
reasons. '* Indeed, all of the reasons go counter to the assump- 
tion. The force of this paradox led Peirce, or so it would seem, 
to erect over all the areas of inquiry a summum bonum, compre- 
hending the elements of logic, ethics, and esthetics. If we cannot 
gain the end—this may have been the purport of his thought—we 
can, at least, gain its quality; and this quality will have the 
capacity to energize and direct our present actions toward the un- 
attainable end. Affirm or deny the necessity, or the cogency, of 
his inferential scheme. Even so, it is not as obvious as it once 
seemed that the problem of abstraction can be solved without 


reference to such pronouncements, metaphysical though they be. 


University of Delaware. 


5.357. The paradox was stated by Peirce in the third of his articles 
of 1868 in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. Also cf. Manley Thomp 
son, “The Paradox of Peirce’s Realism,” pp. 133-142, Studies in the Philo 
sophy of Charles Sanders Peirce, op. cit., and Manley Thompson, The 
Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), pp. 50-67. 





REPLY TO PROFESSOR RESCHER 
N. L. WILSON 


I, his extraordinary critical study’ of my book, The Concept of 


Language,’ Professor Rescher claims to see its main aim as “an 
attack on the logic of modality on the ground of its clash with 
Leibniz’s Rule” (p. 160). He then finds in the book a “lack of 
fundamental unity” and a “lack of singlemindedness” (p. 161). 
The book is, in point of fact, ruthlessly single-minded and its ruth- 
lessness is what inspires the misgivings of Rescher and other 
reviewers. 

Chapter | announces the aim of the book, which is, to deal 
with the question: What is a language? It also registers com- 
plaints against current semantical methods. The sections here are 
closely related to Quine’s Two Dogmas,* but the author finds him- 
self dissatisfied, not just with analyticity, but also with logical 
truth, truth, designation (and of course, language). The diffi- 
culties are of two orders. In one case they would be dissolved by 
having general definitions of the terms in question (and this is 
what the book aims at). In the other case we should have to 
discuss use of a language and that would take us into pragmatics. 
It turns out that to get our “general” definitions we have to 
define “language,” “logical truth,” and “G-designation” all at 
once, so to speak. Chapter II lays down criteria of adequacy for a 
definition of “language”: two languages are identical if and only 
if they have the same vocabulary and every expression has the same 
significance in: one language as it has in the other. (“Meaning”™ 
or “intension” will not do here.) Now the author has to cope 
with “significance.” In Chapter III, he follows Quine in holding 


1 “Identity, Substitution, and Modality,” The Review of Metaphysics 
vol. 14 (1960-61), pp. 159-167. 

2 Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1959. 

3 “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” Philosophical Review, vol. 60 (1951), 
pp. 20-43. Also, with minor changes, in Quine’s From a Logical Point 
of View (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953). 
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that an extensional languages recognizes at most individuals, truth- 
values, and classes; and an intensional or modal language recog- 
nizes at most individual concepts, properties, and propositions. 
The author wants to have it both ways: like lots of people, he 
wants individuals and properties and propositions. (He shows 
that he has to have them to elucidate “significance.” ) To have it 
both ways, he has to work out a new semantical method (called 
“G"); and since his properties and propositions are not the 
familiar intensions, he has to call them G-properties and G-prop- 
ositions. If these entities are named in the language then they are 
(-designated by their names. 

At the end of Chapter III the author is in deep trouble. He 
has rejected classes and his languages are too impoverished to 
permit the development of mathematics in the usual logicistic way. 
The author is obliged to find a new approach to cardinal arithmetic 
and a new ontological criterion which will make sense of his 
arithmetic. The new ontology is presented and defended on 
general grounds in Chapter IV. Basically it is: There are no 
logical entities, specifically, no numbers, quantification or no. 
The arithmetic is promised in Chapter [IV and supplied in the 
Appendix. It is based on a numerically definite operator, “There 
are at least n things which are F.” 

Having laid the groundwork, the author is ready in Chapter \ 
to attempt to frame the “general” definitions he is looking for. 
That of “language” falls out on p. 90. These definitions—of “lan- 
guage,” “logically true,” “G-designates,” and “true”—are gen- 
eral in the sense of covering an infinite class of linguistic struc- 
tures. (We get “S is true in L” for variable “S” and variable “L.” ) 
They are not general in the sense of covering everything one might 
wish to call a language. In particular the definitions do not cover 
the so-called natural languages. But it is clear from the difficulty 
of achieving even a partly general definition of “language,” that a 


definition having the full generality one might want is simply 


impossible. 
In Chapter VI* there is a discussion of existence assumptions, 
* Professor Rescher to the contrary, Chapter VI is not a reprint of 
my paper, “Existence Assumptions. . .,”” Mind, vol. 65 (1956 It is the 
first of the three sections of Chapter VI which is the “reprint.” 
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and of two so-called “proto-facts”—the fact that there are indi- 
viduals, “(32) (a=2),” and the fact that the world is four- 
dimensional. The aim here is to justify recognition of G-proposi- 
tions and to explain an oddity in Chapter V, where “atomic sen- 
tence” is defined (in effect) as, “an expression which G-designates 
a G-proposition.” (Normally, “sentence” is defined by formation 
rules and then “proposition” defined roughly as “what a sentence 
expresses.) The thesis here is that conventionalism in regard to 
the formation rules of atomic sentences is untenable. The world 
imposes ifs structure on atomic sentences. In the seventh and 
final chapter the author aims first at defending his account against 
the charge that since his definition lacks full generality the enter- 
prise is trivial; and second, to propose certain definienda of 
pragmatics, whose definientia, if we had them, would, in conjunc- 
tion with the definitions of this book, give us reasonably full 
explications of the semantic concepts. (He has been at pains to 
insist that the “general” definitions of semantics are not explica- 
tions. ) 

Rescher gives his own chapter by chapter summary and goes 
on to say (p. 160), “As even this bare outline suggests, Wilson's 
book is a somewhat loose-jointed amalgam of a diversity of logico- 
semantical materials, centering around discussion of a semantical 
system in which Leibniz’s Rule holds undisputed sway.” Later 
he writes (p. 161), “To the limited extent that it does have one 
central theme, this is represented by its polemics against restric- 
tions upon Leibniz’s Rule.” In point of fact, there is no mention 
of the modalities or of Leibniz’s Rule before Chapter III, and there 
it is pretty much a case of hello and good-bye. Quine’s arguments 
are briefly reviewed and his position endorsed. There is no discus- 
sion of the modalities after Chapter III, although in certain in- 
formal discussions, modal operators are used as a matter of con- 
venience. 

If a reviewer, in spite of this, takes the extraordinary view 
that “the main aim of Wilson’s entire book can be regarded as an 


attack on the logic of modality . . .” then no one need be surprised 
if he finds the title of the book “misleading,” that he finds a “lack 
of fundamental unity,” lack of “sufficient cohesion,” and a “lack 


of singlemindedness.” If the reviewer goes on to say (p. 162) 
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that “it has sufficient weaknesses that the reader with only average 
interests in logic and semantics had best leave it alone,” then no 
one need be surprised if the author blows his stack. 

Let us consider some of the alleged weaknesses. Rescher is 
dissatisfied with the account of G-propositions, which “contain,” 
in some cases, an individual (e.g., Chicago) and a property (e.g., 
Large). “... itis difficult to see how ‘propositions’ can function 
in anything like their traditional roles” (p. 161). (To which it 
would be replied that G-propositions are not supposed to do that, 
and in any case it is difficult enough to see how traditional inten- 
sional propositions function in their traditional roles.) “Prop- 
ositions now become things in which perhaps we can be born or 
buried,” (this is just a category mistake), “but which can neither 
be affirmed nor believed nor denied.” (The idea that when | 
believe something I literally stand in a relation to a proposition 
seems to me to be just bad philosophical psychology and | would 
want nothing to do with it.) Rescher goes on to find the 
notion of G-propositions “curious and unorthodox . . ., which he 
never clarifies in the needful way.” 


Now what precisely does Rescher want? It is true, as he 


points out, that my nonchalance with respect to “G-proposition”’ 


is to be contrasted with my anxiety over “true.” But that is 
because truth is (let us say) a property for which there ought to 
be a definition, whereas you cannot hope for definitions of uni- 
versal words like “property” or “individual” or “proposition.” 
About all you can say is that they are the values of their corre- 
sponding variables. Then you look at the syntax of the variables 
and their value expressions. It is true that | do not “analyze just 
how it is that such things as cities and properties function in 
‘composing’ a proposition” (p. 161). But nobody has explained 
how an individual concept and an intensional property can func- 
tion in “composing” an orthodox intensional proposition. Rescher 
is like Paseal, who rejected negative numbers just because (pre- 
sumably) he wasn’t used to them. G-propositions are the values 
of the propositional variables of G. Their partial identity condi- 
tions are given as Axiom 19 on p. 26 of the book. Systematically, 
their status is every bit as respectable as that of the more familiar 


intensional propositions. I do not see what more there is to be 
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said about them. If there is more to be said it would be at a 
much deeper level than primary semantics, and The Concept of 
Language pretty single-mindedly confines itself to primary 
semantics.” 

In some of his criticisms, Rescher has quite clearly just not 
read the book very carefully. In connection with the notion of 
contingent significance Rescher has his own proposal, which, 
incidentally, has the startling consequence that “If Eisenhower had 
won the 1956 election then Stevenson would have lost” is con- 
tingently meaningless because the antecedent is, as a matter of con- 
tingent fact, not false. This is not at all my own position. 
Rescher goes on to discuss contingent analyticity, pointing out 
(p. 165) that “With Wilson, ‘contingently analytic’ is used in 
another sense. ...° In point of fact, “contingently analytic” is 
not used at all in the book. Since there is no discussion of con- 
tingent analyticity as such, it is not to be wondered at that Rescher 
finds it to be one of the things that is “not articulated in his 
[Wilson's] discussion with as much clarity and precision as might 
be desired” (p. 164). The book does speak of certain sentences 
being “analytic but contingently significant.” I should resist 
equation of this with “contingently analytic,” because to speak of 


a sentence as contingently analytic suggests that it might have 


been synthetic, and this seems to me to be wrong—at least in any 
sense that would be relevant to § 25. 


In the book it is claimed that a statement like “a=b” is ana- 
lytic if it is true at all (p. 101). Rescher writes (p. 165), “This 
view, however, appears to be patently wrong,” and produces a 
counter-example pretty much on a par with “The author of 
Waverley is identical with the author of Marmion.” Yet the con- 
text in the book makes it clear that we are discussing identity 


statements whose arguments are names, not descriptions. Also 


5 In two of my papers, “Space, Time and Individuals,” (Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 52 (1955), pp. 589-98) and “Substances without Sub- 
strata,” (Review of Metaphysics, vol. 12 (1958-59), pp. 521-539), I attempted 
a kind of “deeper” inquiry into the nature of individuals; and on that 
account I hesitate to deny flatly that there is anything more to be said 
about G-propositions. But if there is, it does not belong in a book like 
The Concept of Language. 
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our reviewer has forgotten that in the book, descriptions are taken 
as non-designative (and for good reason): they do not G- 
designate. Thus the observation (p. 165) “that the designative- 
expression ‘the number of trees on that lot’ has as its designatum 
the number 5 seems to be as square’y empirical a fact as anything 
can be,” is either simply false to the book or else (if “designative” 
is used in the old sense) is simply not to the point. 

Actually, the book is wrong here. (Fortunately, nothing 
hinges on its being right.) The counter-example would be 
“Phosphorus is identical with Hesperus,” where the arguments are 
names. We hesitate to call this analytic because the truth of the 
sentence is something that was discovered presumably in the 
sixth century B.C. Nevertheless, the point is that if the names 
“Phosphorus” and “Hesperus” G-designate the same thing, this is 
much more intimately and exclusively a feature of the language 
than is the fact that “the author of Waverley” and “Walter Scott” 
refer to the same individual. The latter requires some effort from 
Scott and some abstention from everybody else. 

Now back to modal logic. Rescher writes (p. 164), “Those 
who, like Wilson, are unhappy about such an abandonment [of 
Leibniz’s Rule in its unqualified form], must be prepared to do 
more than merely to condemn it: they must show how, given a 
determination to treat (rather than ignore) modal and epistemic 
contezts, restrictive modifications in Leibniz’s rule can be avoided.” 
This is the one really unpleasant passage in Rescher’s critical 
study. He is telling us that modal logic is de rigueur, that any 
philosophical enterprise must subordinate itself to the accommoda- 
tion of the modalities. It is as if a Marxist were to insist that | 
deal with dialectical logic on the ground that it is necessary for 
historiography. Actually, even if there were not fairly weighty 
grounds for being uneasy about the modalities, any writer is 
perfectly free to ignore modal logic (or anything else) in order to 
get on with what he wants to do. I feel sure that Professor 


Rescher would want to reserve the right to pursue an inquiry 


while ignoring dialectical, intuitionistic and multi-valued logics. 
Presumably it is one of the weaknesses of the book that I 
venture to disagree with Rescher on the modalities. Rescher’s own 


contribution to the controversy over modal logic is the notion of 
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a “sequence of degrees of ‘identity’ (p. 163). This idea seems to 


me to be unintelligible, for I find that | cannot make any sense 
out of “The author of Waverley is somewhat but not fully identical 
with Walter Scott,” as I can make sense out of “Darwin’s theory is 
somewhat but not fully confirmed.” 

Harvard University. 
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The Review of Metaphysics offers the following $25 prizes: 


33. For the best account of the prescriptive character of the law of 
contradiction in Dewey’s logic. 


For the best account showing why or why not philosophers 
should agree. 


For the best account of the meaning of “implies” in “ought implies 
can.” 


For the best account of the difference in meaning, if any, between 
“disposition” and “potentiality.” 


For the best account of the meaning of “counter-intuitive.” 


For the best discussion of what, if anything, has been learned by 
playing the “language game.” 


Papers should not be more than 1,000 words long, as should be in the 
hands of the editor of this Review no later than July 15th, 1962. Submitted 
manuscripts will either be published in the Review or 


returned to the 
authors 


* This section was inaugurated in March, 1960 Questions listed 
subsequent issues are still open to competition. No further 
posed, for the time being 


in 
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Amprose, A. and Lazerowitz, M. Logic: The Theory of Formal Inference 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. vi, 78 pp. $2.00 
In an abbreviated version, the authors offer the essentials of proposi 
tional logic including the notion of a logistic system, quantification 
inclusive of n-placed predicates, and a brief treatment of classes. In 
general, the notation is that of the Principia. Suitable for an intro 
ductory course, provided the instructor can assist the student to 
bridge the gap bet :veen intuition and formalization. D. D. O 


Bacon, F. The New Organon and Related Writings. Ed. with introd. by 
F. H. Anderson. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1960. xii 
292 pp. $1.35—Includes the introductory sections of the Great Instaura- 
tion and the essay “Preparative Toward a Natural and Experimental 
History,” with a fine introduction covering Bacon's life, times, and 


work \ I F 


Bakrapze, K. S. Sistema i method filosofii Gegelja (Hegel's System and 


Method of Philosophy). In Russian. Tbilisi: Publishing House of 

Tbilisi (Stalin) State University, 1958. 464 pp. N. P.—The author 

sets out to show the “unique features of the idealistic dialectical 

method with its positive and negative elements, in order to show the 
various, often contradictory tendencies which are contained in 7%. 

Designed for “students, teachers and a broad circle of intellectuals.’ 
-R. L. J. 


Bakuranze, O. M. K voprosu o formirovanii filosofskikh vzgljadov K. Marksa 
(On the Problem of the Formation of K. Marx’s Philosophical Views 
In Russian. Tbilisi: Publishing House of the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences, 1956, 115 pp. N. P.—A brief discussion of the origins of 
Marx’s philosophy. — R. L. J. 


Carretero, L. A. Vida y Sentido. Mexico City: Cuardernos Americanos, 
1960. xviii, 387 pp. N. P.—The third of three volumes that the author 
has devoted to the presentation and development of his philosophy of 


Books received will be acknowledged in this section by a brief résumé, 
report, or criticism. Such acknowledgment does not preclude more detailed 
examination in a subsequent Critical Study fhe Summaries and Comments 
will be written by the Assistant Editor and his staff, with the occasional help 
of others. Reports have been contributed to this issue by Douglas C. Berggren, 
Robert S. Brumbaugh, John Darzens, James C. Haden, and Robert L. Jackson 
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the instant. In the present work, Life and Meaning, he examines the 
central and fundamental role of desire or “wanting” in human life. The 
author vigorously criticizes the rationalistic trend in philosophy which 
confuses life with thought, and which ignores or intellectualizes the 
role of desire. His account of the affective life will sometimes seem 
uncritical to the non-Latin reader. ’. -. WwW. 


Cuavcnavapze, N. Z. O nekotorykh osobennostjakh khudozhestvennog: 
otrazhenija dejstvitel’ nosti (On Certain Special Aspects of the Reflec- 
tion of Reality in Art). In Russian. Tbilisi: Publishing House of the 
Georgian Academy of Sciences, 1955. 89 pp. N. P.—A social realist 
discussion of art. R. L. J 


Conen, F. S. The Legal Conscience: Selected Essays of Feliz S. Cohen. Ed. 
by Lucy Kramer Cohen. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. 
xvii, 505 pp. $12.50—A fine collection of forty-four essays and reviews, 
manifesting Cohen’s thorough-going scholarship and vigorous approach 
to three areas: the philosophy of ethics and law, the social and legal 
status of the American Indian, and the philosophy of American Demo- 
cracy. Cohen possessed the rare combination of abstract philosophical 
acumen and the ability to put his thought into practice. The major 
theme of the collection is at once an attack on “transcendental non- 
sense” and a defense of “the functional approach.” A bibliography of 
Cohen’s work is included. — R. C. N 


Das, A. C. Sri Aurobindo and Some Modern Problems. Calcutta: General 
Printers and Publishers, 1958. viii, 192. Ks. 10—A critical study of 
Aurobindo’s (1872-1950) theory of intuition with brief comparative 
treatment of Kant, Hegel, Plato, Bergson and Bradley. — R. C. N. 


Encet, S. M. The Problem of Tragedy. Fredericton, N. B.: Brunswick 
Press, 1960. 81 pp. $3.50—After an exceedingly short treatment of 
six theories of tragedy (Aristotle, Hegel, Hume, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and Jaspers), the author concludes that while each has em- 
phasized a necessary component of the tragic, none has really come to 
grips with its basic “paradox”: the fact that while the art of tragedy 
attempts to explain the mystery of human suffering, such an attempt 
is doomed to failure. > Cc. B. 


Ferré, F. Language, Logic and God. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 
184 pp. $3.50—An exploration of the implications of logical positivism 
and linguistic philosophy for modern Christian theology. Recent 
attempts to analyze theological language are sympathetically and clearly 
presented. Ferré argues that the language itself, the language-using 
agent, and the referent must all be considered in every theological 
context. =. mw. 


Goxkieul, L. P. O prirode logicheskogo (The Nature of Logic). In Russian. 
Tbilisi: Publishing House of the Georgian Academy of Sciences, 1958 
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167 pp. N. P.—This detailed monograph deals with such problems as 
“The Unity of the Finite and Infinite,” “Logic and the Concept of 
Function,” “Mathematical Logic,” “Formal and Dialectical Logic.” The 
author mentions the work of Reichenbach and Lukasiewicz mR: da 2 


Hiseruin, P. Das Bése: Ursprung und Bedeutung. Bern: Francke Verlag 
1960. 133 pp. S. Fr. 11.80—The primary thesis of this little book 
is that evil results only from the egotistical pursuit of private ends and 
is, INsome measure, ineradicable from human affairs. As a clarification 
of moral evil this is persuasive. But the author’s attempt to explain 
natural evil along the same lines is more questionable D. dD. O 


Hempeccer, M. Essays in Metaphysics: Identity and Difference. Trans. by 

F. Leidecke New York Philosophical Library, 1960. 82 pp 
$2.75—Two recent lectures of Heidegger in a free translation. The first 
is, in effect, a meditation on the Hegelian theme that identity does not 
exclude richness and diversity. The second lecture was originally the 


concluding summary of a seminar on Hegel Db. bD. O 


¢ 


Hoenen, P., S.J., The Philosophy of Inorganic Compounds. West Baden 
Springs. West Baden College, 1960. 123 pp. $1.45—The author argues 
that only the Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy of act and potency can 
adequately account for the data of modern atomic physics 4.4.3 


Kant, I. Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone. Trans. with an intro 
by T. M. Greene and H. H. Hudson, with a new essay “The Ethical 
Significance of Kant’s Religion” by J. R. Silber. New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1961 cxlv, 190 pp. $2.35—A revised edition of this 
translation which was first published in 1934. Silber has added a 
vigorous and provocative essay focusing attention on the importance 
of the Religion for understanding Kant’s ethics J. M. W 


Kimpet, B. The Principles of Moral Philosophy. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1960. xi, 234 pp. $3.75—Having defined moral responsibility 
as “acting in a way that will contribute to human well-being,” Kimpel 
views moral philosophy as an empirical discipline that is concerned 
with the relation of means to end. However, he does not sufficiently 
clarify the nature of ends.—J. D. T. Jr 


Korner, 8. The Philosophy of Mathematics: An Introductory Essay. London 
Hutchinson & Co., 1960. 198 pp. 12s 6 d—An up-to-date exposition 
and critique of classical and modern philosophies of mathematics leads 
to the author’s thesis: applied mathematics with its perceptual, inexact 
concepts is logically disconnected from pure mathematics which is 
idealized and exact. The author introduces the notion of non-unique 
synthetic a priori propositions and explores the differences and similar- 
ities between the logic of exact and that of inexact concepts. A lucid 
and stimulating essay which combines accuracy and sophistication with 
a minimum of technical language A. P. D. M 
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ex, M. The Tragic Vision. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. xvi, 271 pp. $5.00—A sequel to his New Apologists, this latest 
work sees the “tragic vision” as the Dionysian component of tragedy, 
in an irreducible tension with the ethical or Apollonian: a conflict 
characterizing the modern “crisis-mentality” of literature and exist- 
entialism. Gide, Kafka, and Melville, are contrasted’ with 
D. H. Lawrence, Camus, Dostoévsky, and others in a very illuminating 
manner pc. 3 


EN, W. A. Existential Phenomenology. Pittsburgh: Duquesne University 
Press, 1960. xiii, 362 pp. $6.00 paper; $6.75 cloth—A rethinking of 
problems in “the ‘climate’ of thought proper to existentialists and 
phenomenologists.”. The author. works out his own version of exist- 
ential phenomenology—one which sees man as radically dependent 
on the Transcendent “To Be.” Though there is insufficient discussion 
of the more complex and subtle issues of phenomenology, the work 
can serve as a guide to the entire movement a. J. & 


Q. M. Quiet Strength from World Religions. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. xi, 234 pp. $3.75—Two hundred brief quotations 
selected from the canonical literature of both ancient and modern 


religions, each quotation followed by a short exegesis and prayer 
ee 


seNAU, H. Open Vistas: Philosophical Perspectives of Modern Science 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961. x, 256 pp. $5.00—A survey 


Mazz 


Voor 


of contemporary physical science, and an attempt to envision a philo- 
sophy in harmony with it. The discussion of physics centers on three 
topics: the status of postulates and first principles; the movement 
away from limited forms of empiricism toward the acknowledgment of 
aesthetic and metaphysical considerations in framing theories; and 
the disappearance of mechanical models in favor of increasingly 
abstract mathematical formulations. The exposition of physical theory 
is lively and imaginative; the treatment of the more properly philo- 
sophical problems is stimulating, but will often leave the reader 
wishing for a more searching analysis. Ss. 2.8 


antini, C. Filosofia e storia della filosofia (1933-1959). Torino: Bottega 
d’Erasmo, 1960. xvii, 389 pp. N. P.—The essays collected in this book, 
which deal with aspects of the philosophy of Plato, Abelard, Aquinas, 
and Kant, are intended to uphold the “eternally present tradition of 
Hellenic-scholastic thought” in the midst of the present philosophical 
crisis. Despite the probing insights, the reader frequently has the 
impression that the elaborate dialectic obscures issues. , @. 


gE, E. C. American Pragmatism: Peirce, James, and Dewey. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1961. xii, 285 pp. $5.00—Each member 
of pragmatism’s triumvirate is the subject of a separate study which 
sketches his intellectual biography, surveys his philosophical position, 
and takes account of the typical criticisms. The accounts are not 


subtle \ | I 
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MorGensTerRN, I. The Dimensional Structure of Time and The Drama and 
Its Timing. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 174 pp 
$3.75—The first book offers an interesting discussion of types of 
rhythmic patterns in real time and the relation of these to theatrical 
drama. The second book is a text on the timing of three play forms, 
drama, comedy, and tragedy, based on the theory expounded earlier 
Though traditional problems concerning time are glossed over, the 
discussions contain many worthwhile insights. — R. C. N. 


MuxenJee, R. The Symbolic Life of Man. Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd., 1959 
294 pp. Ks. 15—The author laudably attempts to integrate Cassirer’s 
approach to symbolism with current work being done by sociologists 
anthropologists and psychologists. The thesis that symbols are the 
creative link between personality and culture is defended in a variety 
of ways. The discussion is repetitious and disorganized. Still, the 
rich array of content deserves attention. — D. C. B 


O’Brien, T., O.P. Metaphysics and the Existence of God. Washington: The 
Thomist Press, 1960. viii, 269 pp. $3.50—A re-evaluation of the fun 
tion of the proofs of God’s existence in Thomistic metaphysics. 
O’Brien’s purpose is to “remove the debris of historical and individual 
deviations on the question of God's existence and rediscover the meta 
physical approach indicated by St. Thomas himself.” J. A. B 


Piguet, J. C. L’OEuvre de Philosophie. Neuchatel: A La Baconniére, 1960 
188 pp. N. P.—Piguet attempts to characterize the language which is 
peculiar to philosophy. He rejects the contentions that the language 
of philosophy should be assimilated either to art or to science, and 
opts for a language which will serve to suggest an experience to be 
re-lived. Though the contrasts are interesting, the distinctions are 
sometimes forced. — R. P. I 

Pouet, G. The Interior Distance. Trans. by E. Coleman. Baltimore: John 
Hopkins Press, 1959. vii, 283 pp. $6.00—Essays on nine French 
writers; a companion volume to the Studies in Human Time 
Imaginatively conceived and brilliantly executed, it focuses on the 
individual artist’s direct awareness of man’s temporality and place 
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RutrenserG, H. J. Self-Developing America. New York: Harper & Brothers 
1960. xiii, 240 pp. $4.50—The author has enjoyed successive careers 
as a union leader and business executive. The book is a clumsily 
expressed chronicle of the author's prejudices and opinions 


3. D. T. 


Sotmsen, F. Aristotle’s System of the Physical World: A Comparison With 
His Predec Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. xiv, 
468 pp. $7.50 Solmsen presents an interesting discussion of 
Aristotle’s physical theory. He considers each topic, such as genesis, 
time, the infinite, in terms of Aristotle’s similarities and differences 
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with Pre-Socratic and Platonic thought. His results are piece-meal 
because “Aristotle himself does not investigate each topic of his physical 
system with his mind focused on a final synthesis of all major con- 
clusions.” ae 


Srenius, E. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus: A Critical Exposition of its Main Lines 
of Thought. \thaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. xi, 241 pp. $5.00 
As a clear, well documented and relatively complete introduction to 
Wittgenstein’s famous book this commentary fulfills a long felt need. 
Rules for structuring Wittgenstein’s statements are helpfully discussed, 
the terminology of the English translation is significantly improved 
upon, and the ontological purport of the Tractatus, as well as its strik- 
ing parallels to Kantian philosophy, are convincingly stressed. But 
in recasting Wittgenstein’s thought in a series of interpretative theses 
some basic themes become distorted: the notion of “category” is 
foreign to Wittgenstein’s thought and fails to capture the gradual 
transition from picturing to the “ladder”; the interpretation of “thing” 
is covering both objects and predicates or relations is highly dubious. 


A. P.D. M 


Swinart, A. K. Luther and the Lutheran Church 1488-1960. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1960. xii, 703 pp. $7.50—A treatment of the 
historical and theological background of the Lutheran tradition from 
its beginning to the present day, presented in a fine combination of 
scholarship and popular style. Roughly a third of the book treats of 
Luther, the issues he faced and the development of the tradition in 
Europe; the second third is devoted to the Lutheran movement in 
America; and the last part deals with the present state of the 
Lutheran churches. The topics chosen and the techniques used strike 
a fine balance me I 


Van Weser, H. B. Seven Sages: The Story of American Philosophy 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1960. 450 p. $6.95—The 
primary purpose of this study “is to make clear that America does 
have a philosophy of its own.” This is interpreted as meaning that 
each of the sages (Franklin, Emerson, James, Dewey, Santayana, 
Peirce, and Whitehead) contributed to a single, consistent, developing 
philosophy. Van Wesep is more successful explaining the views of 
these sages in “untechnical” language than in establishing and justify- 
ing his general thesis i Ae 


Werner, C. L'dme et la Liberté. Paris: Payot, 1960. 175 pp. 12,000 N.F 
In this extremely well-written study, the author interprets man as 
striving towards the fullness of his personal freedom, which is 
achieved in the love of God. Werner’s intimate familiarity with the 
history of philosophy and his awareness of the findings of biology and 
psycho-analysis enable him to develop his theme with rigor and depth. 


wm 
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Wruter, E. A. Platons Parmenides, in seinem Zusammenhang mit Sym- 
posion und Politeia. Oslo: I Kommisjon Hos H. Aschenoug & Co., 
W. Nygaard, 1960. N. P.—A first-rate speculative interpretation. 
Wyller’s sympathies are with the Neo-Platonic tradition, supplemented 
by insights from Heidegger. His study, however, extends to details of 
the Parmenides architectonic, and establishes significant parallels of 
structure between its form and that of other dialogues. It is a work 
that all students of the Parmenides should examine. — R. S. B. 


Yotton, J. W. The Philosophy of Science of A. S. Eddington. The Hague 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. 151 pp. G. 11.50—A revised version of an 
essay awarded first prize by the Institut International des Sciences 
Théoriques. Despite its title, the book is less concerned with Edding- 
ton than with the British epistemological tradition. s. ¢. 3 


Zirr, P. Semantic Analysis. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. xi, 
255 pp. $5.00—Meaning is interpreted in terms of distributional 
regularities in the corpus of a language; synonymy in terms of con- 
trastive and non-contrastive sets of morphemic environments. For this 
blending of philosophical analysis and empirical linguistics, however, 
no defense is offered, though in the course of his sketch the author 
registers subtle and unconventional insights into key concepts and 
issues in philosophy of language. — A. P. D. M. 


Cuisnoim, R. Ed. Realism and the Background of Phenomenology. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1960. 308 pp. $6.00—Chisholm’s lucid and 
subtle introduction enables one to understand a wide diversity of 
selections (from Brentano to G. E. Moore) as well as the import of 
contemporary realism. Several selections from Brentano, Meinong and 
Husser! are translated for the first time. The bibliography is the best 
and most complete we have in English. — R. J. B. 


The Federalist Papers. Selected and ed. by R. P. Fairfield, New York 
Anchor Books, 1961. 328 pp. $1.45—A new selection from the 
Federalist Papers with a helpful introduction that explains the origins 
of these papers and their reception since their publication. Careful 
annotative and bibliographical indices offer excellent aids for an intel 
ligent appreciation of these famous papers. R. J. B. 


Friepricnu, L. W., S8.J., ed. The Nature of Physical Knowledge. Bloomington 
Indiana University Press, 1960. 160 pp. $4.50—A symposium pre 
sented in 1959 which includes essays by P. W. Bridgman, A. Griin 
baum, A. Landé, H. Margenau, and others. It shows how difficult it is 
for philosophers and scientists to find a common ground for discussion 


— W. M. W. 


Konvitz, M. R. and Kennepy, G. The American Pragmatists. New York 
Meridian Books, 1960. 413. pp. $1.55—Pragmatism is interpreted 
broadly to permit selections from Emerson, James, Peirce, Holmes, 
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Dewey, Mead, Bridgman, Lewis, Kallen, and Hook. A short introduc- 
tion and bibliography is supplied for each author. — R. J. B 


Lecterc, |. Ed. The Relevance of Whitehead: Philosophical Essays in Com- 
memoration of the Centenary of the Birth of Alfred North Whitehead. 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1961. 384 pp. N. P.- 
Fourteen contributors (e.g., Christian, Hartshorne, Lawrence and 
Weiss) present papers treating a wide variety of subjects. The treat- 
ments range from exposition, through sympathetic enlargement and 
development, to more critical explorations and the formulation of 
alternative views B. J. H. 


Tulane Studies in Philosophy: Studies in Hegel. New Orleans: Tulane 
University Press, 1960. 187 pp. $2.00—Six articles on various aspects 
of Hegel including time, alienation, substance, and theology, plus a 
study of Merleau-Ponty. The collection is distinguished by R. C. Whit- 
temore’s critique of the pantheistic interpretation of Hegel. — 
1. D. T. a 


Cassinen, E. The Myth of the State. New Haven: Yale Paperbacks, 1961. 
xii, 303 pp. $1.45 


Hoover, C. B. The Economy, Liberty and the State. New York: Anchor 
Books, 1961. x, 430 pp. $1.45 


KierKEGAARD, 8. Christian Discourses. Trans. by Walter Lowrie. New York 
\ Galaxy Book, 1961. xviii, 389 pp. $1.85 


Orreca Y¥ Gasset, J. The Modern Theme. Trans. by J. C. Cleugh, Introduction 
by J. Ferrater Mora. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1961. 152 pp. 


1 ) 


Payne, R. Hubris: A Study of Pride. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1960 


330 pp $2.35 


Russeii, B. Religion and Science. New York: A Galaxy Book, 1961. 256 pp. 


$1 85. 


Suarruck, RK. The Banquet Years. New York: Anchor Books, 1961. 390 pp. 


$1.45 


Tuemerson, S. Professor Mmaa’s Lecture. London: Gaberbocchus Press 
Ltd., 1960. 251 pp. 12s. 6d 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Department of Philosophy at The American University 
announces the first seminar in Contemporary European Philosophy 
to be held in Europe during the summer of 1962. The seminar 
will be conducted by the Department of Philosophy at the Amer- 
ican University in cooperation with the Institute of European 


Studies. The seminar is being arranged for American students of 
philosophy, who are interested in intimate and first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the developments of modern European philosophy. 
For further information write to Professor Harold A. Durfee, 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at The American 
University, Washington 16, D. C. 
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